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Now—a great new way YOU can help our Missions! 


Missionaries all over the world are pleading for books—for their own spiritual re- 
freshment, the instruction of their catechumens, the edification of their converts. But 
until now the price has been prohibitive. Now—through a special arrangement with 
@ National Catholic Reading Service, 3 special assortments of the famous Image Books 
Catholic paperbacks are offered AT COST for direct, economical shipment overseas! 
This is a wonderful opportunity for our generous friends—individuals, groups, schools 
and organizations—to oo Just specify which book pack you want us to send. Clip 
your check to coupon below, and mail to us. Money must accompany your order 
es this service is being handled at cost. We will acknowledge your gift and tell you 
the name of the missionary overseas who is to receive your help. The missionary will 
be forever grateful to you. 


# 16 Times, ToTAL VALUE $1520 — For only $10, 
— 44 mms, TOTAL VALUE $39.70 — For ony $25, 


# — 7 $7070 — ror only AS, 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


OVERSEAS MISSION BOOKS PROGRAM 
c/o The Paulist Fothers Press 
180 Vorick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


i 
Please find enclosed $........ for Overseas Mission Book Pack #.....! 
to be sent to the missionary of your choice. i 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


2 


A woman is a person who can get a big thrill thinking about 
a fur coat in July that she’s going to get her husband to buy her 
before Christmas. 
* * 
Most women believe their throat feels better when it is sur- 
rounded by diamonds. 
* * * 

Training a child is particularly difficult for parents because 
they often have to preach what they seldom practice themselves. 
* 

Television is not only replacing movies and housework—it is 
also doing quite a job on furniture. 
* * * 
An interior decorator can do a lot for a home, and do an awful 
lot to a bank account. 
* * 
The trouble with most family problems is they’re usually a 
relative matter. 
* ck 
A happily married man is one who holds the car door open 
for his wife so she can get into the driver’s seat. 
* ck * 
Life is like a parking meter—it registers a violation if you 
park too long in one place. 
* ck * 


Parents usually find that the first night the new baby sleeps 


‘through the 2 o’clock feeding, the three-year-old insists on a drink 


of water. 
* 
The trouble with some people who arrive at a logical conclusion 
is the way they linger on it. 
k 
A successful man is one whose earning power is good enough 
to prevent him from ending up at the end of each month all spent. 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


ELEVISION Is best at record- 
| ing news as it happens. In 
every other way it has a 
secondary position. The stage and 
screen can offer dramas more ef- 
fectively. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are superior in the report- 
ing of news and in editorial com- 
mentary on the news. Television 
does not begin to compare to the 
concert stage on its presentation 
of serious music and it does not 
even match radio in presentation 
of popular music. 

But in the presentation of news 
as it happens, there is nothing 
that comes even close to televi- 
sion. That is why sporting events 
on television have such populari- 
ty; that is why the newsmaking 
press conferences have caught on. 

And that is why once every 
four years, U.S. citizens have their 
greatest television treat—a front 


seat view of the presidential poli- 
tical campaigns. In a world in 
which the United States is the 
leader of democratic forces, there 
is almost nothing that compares in 
importance with the events that 
lead to the choosing of a presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Next month television viewers 
will go to the first of the party 
conventions — and it should be 
one of the most interesting events 
ever offered to the viewers at 
home. The Democratic convention 
promises to be an exciting one 
and it will be a strange American 
who won't glue himself to the 
television screen to watch it. 

Soon after, the Republican con- 
vention will be held and even if 
the candidate for the presidency 
seems far more predictable than 
that of the Democratic party, the 
convention should have great in- 
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terest when a vice presidential 
candidate is ready to be chosen. 

After the candidates have been 
chosen, television viewers are in 
for several months of intensive 
campaigning that should be of 
equally great interest. 

The last 10 years have seen 
revolutionary changes in both 
political conventions and _ political 
campaigns. Twenty years ago I 
attended a political convention in 
Philadelphia. It was an unwieldy 
affair with endless speeches, par- 
ades, demonstrations. Once when 
things got a little slow on the 
floor, I went downstairs and look- 
ed at the new fangled device call- 
ed video that was telecasting what 
was going on on the floor above. 
I didn’t know it then but I was 
looking at the instrument that was 
going to change political conven- 
tions, 

In 1952, there were many of 


the old fashioned convention ele- 
ments still remaining. The Demo- 


cratic party keynoter gave a talk 


in the style of the old orators — 
and on television looked ridicu- 
lous. There were many of the old 
delays, the old roll calls. The 
tangled proceedings at both party 
conventons convinced the _politi- 
cians that conventions had to be 
streamlined for television. 

In 1956, there were still a few 
of the last vestiges of the old con- 
ventions. A young governor de- 
livered an old fashioned address, 
looked ridiculous, promptly  slip- 
ped out of sight in national poli- 
tics. The conventions were more 
streamlined but there were still 
touches that didn’t fit television. 

Next month’s conventions will 
be better productions than ever 
before; the evolution of conven- 
tions will be closer to completion. 
The conventions won't be perfect 
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television fare but you can be 
certain they will be entertaining 
and enlightening. 

The networks will be in com- 
petition, trying to outdo each 
other on coverage. They'll be aim- 
ing at informal sequences, for this 
is what goes best. Maybe from 
the telecasts will come new tele- 
vision personalities, as in 1956 
NBC brought Huntley and Brink- 
ley to quick fame. 

The campaigns will be of inter- 
est, too. If politicians have learned 
their lessons, there will be less 
formal talks, more informal ap- 
pearances. The public pretty 
much ignores the formal _ talks, 
gives more weight to the informal 
views of candidates. There are 
likely to be less televised appear- 
ances before big crowds. The 
candidate can’t please a big audi- 
ence in an auditorium and a tele- 
vision audience, too. What’s more 
important, talks before big crowds 
tend to run. overtime — which 
means they get cut off the air 
or the speaker hurries, both of 
them deadly. 

It is going to be an interesting 
summer and fall on__ television, 
thanks to the political cam- 
paign, 


THE OTHER day I went to see 
a movie called “Visit to a Small 
Planet.” It wasn’t a very good mo- 
tion picture. Most of the laugh 
lines came from sex situations. 

It reminded me that motion 
pictures really aren’t better than 


ever — at least, not comedies. 
Jerry Lewis was the star of this 
motion picture. Jerry Lewis is pro- 
bably a very nice fellow. But he 
isn’t a comedian. His idea of be- 
ing a comedian is just to make a 
face. 

It got me to thinking about 
the sad state of comedy in mo- 
tion pictures. There simply aren’t 
any comedians any more. Laughs 
are drawn in films like “Pillow 
Talk” and “Operation Petticoat” 
by sex situations, not by come-. 
dians. 

Red Skelton is an authentic 
comedian — but he was never 
really a top comedian in motion 
pictures. He had to go to the 
short vignettes on television to 
establish his right to be called a 
comedian. Bob Hope is a talk. 
comedian, which isn’t really one. 
of the comic arts at all. There 
simply aren’t any comedians in 
motion pictures. 

It isn’t just nostalgia that con- 
vinces me the old days were bet- 
ter. Charlie Chaplin, Harry Lang- 
don, Buster Keaton, all were real 
comedians. Not long ago I saw 
Harry Langdon’s “The Strong 
Man,” an early Capra film, and: I 
laughed harder than ever. It is a 
shame we don’t have comedians. 
We need to laugh today. 


SPEAKING OF old motion pic- 
tures, I watched the actress who 
used to be my favorite the other 
night. 

Dorothy Mackaill was my idea 
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of a really pretty girl. Esther Ral- 
ston was maybe even prettier 
and she was my second favorite 
but I liked Dorothy Mackhaill 
best. 

I saw her the other day in a 
film made in the early 1930s. 
Basil Rathbone was the leading 
man and the film was an innocu- 
ous one about a girl who created 
an imaginary fiancee so_ her 
younger sister could get married 
and had the fictional fiancee turn 
out to be real. 

Dorothy Mackaill was still an 
attractive young woman to me, 
just as she had been 380 years 
ago. I guess although she is out 
of motion pictures, she’s \ still 
around somewhere. If you know 
her just tell her the fan she had 
30 years ago is still a fan. 


It was 20 years ago that I was 
invited to a press breakfast for 
some young Hollywood perform- 
ers. Most of the young people 
who were there — Dick Baldwin, 
Cecelia Parker, June Preisser — 
are out of show business but two 
of the most pleasant are still 
around. 

Peter Lind Hayes and Mary 
Healy were newly-weds then. She 
was the better known, having ap- 
peared in some Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox films. Peter had had 
some smaller roles. 

Since then they’ve become well 
known to cafe and_ television 
audiences — but not well enough 
known to TV audiences because 
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they were given too few oppor- 
tunities. 

So it is good news to learn 
they'll have a night time show 
next fall, their first prime time 
spot. I'll wager now they'll be 
big hits. 

Another new program on next 
falls TV schedule is_ that old 
favorite, “Candid Camera.” Garry 
Moore brought back this show by 
giving it a short spot on his Tues- 
day night variety hour. People 
liked it and next fall it will have 
a whole half hour all to itself. 

Another short feature that is 
getting a half hour spot is “Jack- 
pot Bowling.” This show used to 
follow the fights. It had a fascina- 
tion for the reason I talked about 
at the start of this column — the 
camera was catching an event as 
it happened. I saw a publicity 
blurb that said the producers 
were trying to get Milton Berle to 
emcee this show. I read it again. 
That’s what it said. 


Quick 1Tems...I think Betsy 
Palmer is one of the nicest young 
women I've ever met and I've 
only met her the way you've met 
her, watching her on TV... I 
wish Garroway would give up 
trying to be significant. Old Tiger, 
you just don’t belong in deep 
water. You come back on shore, 
just be casual and give out with 
the small talk. Peace... Many 
“C” films never get Legion ratings 
or get them long after they've 
played most spots because the 
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producers don’t want the Legion 
to see them. But you shouldn't 
have much difficulty spotting 
them yourself by the advertising 
outside the theater. . . Bill Dana’s 
character, Jose Jimenez, is the 
funniest thing on the Steve Allen 
show and one of the funniest bits 
in television. His Spanish accent- 
ed English is a perfect imitation 
of the English of that Cuban tele- 
vision star, Fidel Castro... I 
think the requirement that radio 
stations announce their records 
were gifts from the record com- 
panies is necessary. It is as 


aN 


though newspapers and magazines 
had to announce the books they 
reviewed were donated. It not 
only is unnecessary but it takes 
the spotlight away from the real 
problem. The complaint wasn’t 
that the records were donated but 
that record companies paid huge 
sums to have them played. The 
reviewer of a book shouldn’t feel 
any guilt about getting his copy 
free but he would feel guilt if 
the publisher handed him a hun- 
dred bucks under the table to tell 
readers it was a good book and 
worth reading. 
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Putting your extra funds to work 


FACTS 
ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 
William J. Whalen 


i OONER OR later you 
should discover that 
- you are making more 
than you are spending 
and you will want to 
do something useful 
with this extra money. You can 
squirrel it away in a mattress or 
cooky jar and, barring robbery or 
fire, you will be able to retrieve as 
many dollars as you deposited. Or 
you can invest these extra dollars 
in any one of a dozen ways with 
varying degrees of safety, liquid- 
ity, and appreciation. 
To a considerable degree the in- 
vestment channels to which you 
entrust your hard-earned dollars 


will be determined by such factors 
as your age, earning power, health, 
number of dependents, etc. A 
young man may venture into some 
lower-grade or speculative com- 
mon stocks that a widow should 
not even think about. Should he 
lose $1,000 he may have 30 more 
earning years in which to recoup 
his loss. The widow has no way 
to replenish her principal and must 
look for safety first. 

Roughly we are able to predict 
the average return an investor can 
expect in various investments. You 
must remember that the higher 
the return the higher the risk, but 
you should also keep in mind that 


“Christian Family Finance,” by William J. Whalen, 152 pp., copy- 
8 right 1960 and published at $2.95 by The Bruce Pub lishing 
Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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no one in his right mind is inter- 
ested in pieces of green paper but 
in what the green paper will buy. 


Cash box, cooky jar, 

0% 
Bank savings account ........ 1-2% 
Mutual savings bank ........ 3-344 % 
Savings and loan 

association 
U. S. Series E bonds 

(held to maturity) ........ 3%4% 


Credit-union shares .......... 4% 
Corporation bonds ............ 3-4% 
Mutual funds .................... 5-6% 
Prepayment on your 

mortgage 5-6% 


Common stocks (dividends 
and annual 
appreciation) ................ 7-8% 


Except for mutual funds and 
common stocks, all these invest- 
ments provide a fixed return. In 
other words you get back exactly 
the same number of dollars you put 
in plus interest. Common stocks, 
representing shares of ownership 
in a corporation, generally keep 
pace with the economic growth of 
the nation, the industry, and the 
corporation. The declared divi- 
dend may be only 2% or 3% but 
you must also consider the rise in 
market value of the shares to com- 
pute the annual return. 

Here we see a basic distinction 
in investing. We can either lend 
our money or buy things with our 
money. We lend our money when 
we put it in a bank savings ac- 
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“We can either lend our money or buy things with our money.” 
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count or savings and loan associ- 
ation or loan it to the government 
or corporation that issues bonds. 
We will get back the same num- 
ber of dollars but we have no 
guarantee that we will be able to 
buy as much with these dollars as 
we could have when we made the 
decision to lend. 

Besides lending we can also buy 
things with our money: a home, 
land, common stocks. During a 
period of inflation these things 
will go up in value with the rising 
cost of living. Looking at a long- 
range chart of the American 
economy we notice that despite 
occasional depressions the cost of 
living has been rising since the 
country was founded. It will no 
doubt continue its upward climb 
in the future. 

Since most young families set up 
long-range goals such as a college 
education for their children they 
should be more interested in buy- 
ing a home and common stocks 
than in lending their money at 
comparatively low interest rates. 
Every family must take certain de- 
fensive measures to protect itself 
against inflation; common stocks 
are no longer an investment op- 
portunity only for the wealthy. 

That many American families 
are preparing for an unlikely de- 
flation rather than inflation can be 
seen by an analysis of what in- 
vestments are currently held by 
these families. A recent survey 
showed that 77% own life-insur- 
ance policies, 54% own their own 
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homes, 43% have savings ac- 
counts, 38% hold government 


bonds, and only 7% 
common stocks. 

Before looking into common 
stocks (in next month’s issue) we 
should examine some other invest- 
ment possibilities for the average 
family. Certainly no one will be 
so rash as to suggest that a family 
put all its funds into stocks. This 
might put them in good shape for 
runaway inflation but it might also 
reduce them to destitution in a 
two or three-year stretch of de- 
flation. 

In order to realize some return 
on your savings at a bank you 
must open a savings account. You 
can currently expect between 
14%5% and 2% interest on such 
accounts compounded semiannual- 
ly. By all means choose a bank 
that offers Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation protection up to 
$10,000 per account. About 95% 
of the nation’s banks are now affili- 
ated with the FDIC, an agency of 
the federal government. A family 
can theoretically open three insur- 
ed accounts totaling $30,000: 
husband, wife, and joint accounts. 
Of course, no family would want 
to keep this much money in a low- 
interest bank account. 

A bank savings account is the 
logical place to keep the family’s 
emergency fund and_ purchase 
fund. The latter can be tapped to 
buy furniture or appliances for 
cash instead of expensive credit. 


Your funds are safe and subject to 


own any 
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withdrawal on demand. Deposits 
and withdrawals can be made in a 
matter of minutes. On the other 
hand the steady inroads of infla- 
tion, boosting the cost of living at 
the rate of about 3% a year, wipe 
out any real appreciation in terms 
of purchasing power. Only those 
who lack all will power should 
inaugurate a so-called Christmas 
plan that provides no_ interest 
whatsoever but theoretically en- 
courages thrift among the spend- 
thrifty. Some banks offer savings 
certificates which provide some- 
what higher interest rates for de- 
posits which will not be withdrawn 
for six or 12 months. 

Better interest rates are offered 
by savings and loan associations, 
sometimes known as building and 
loan associations. Insured accounts 
may earn between 3% and 444%. 
The depositor actually buys shares 
in the association and the bulk of 
the funds are then invested in local 
mortgages. You need not limit 
your search for more attractive in- 
terest rates to your hometown. 
Many associations on the West 
Coast or other money-hungry sec- 
tions offer 442% while providing 
the same protection of accounts up 
to $10,000 through the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. Certain brokers circula- 
rize lists of insured associations 
throughout the country that offer 
4% or more. Deposits can easily 
be handled by mail. 

Should you be eligible to join a 
credit union at your parish or 
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place of employment you may 
want to invest some funds in the 
union and should be rewarded 
with about 4% interest. 

Millions of Americans have pur- 
chased Series E savings bonds 
either on their own or through the 
payroll deduction plan. As far as 
safety goes these bonds are as safe 
as the government itself. For many 
people they constitute the only 
regular investment in their budget; 
they never see and therefore never 
miss the money. For others the wis- 
dom of investing in these bonds 
must be questioned. 

For one thing, the money you 
deposit in a savings and loan as- 
sociation or bank begins earning 
interest at the full rate the day you 
make the deposit. U. S. savings 
bonds now guarantee a 314% re- 
turn but only when the bonds are 
held to maturity (seven years and 
nine months). Should you be forced 
to cash in a bond purchased for 
$75 within the first year you would 
get back only $75.60 or less than 
1% interest. Some people mistak- 
enly think they need not pay fed- 
eral income tax on the appreciation 
of government bonds but the in- 
ternal revenue service would be 
glad to enlighten them. This ap- 
preciation is taxable just as bank 
interest and common stock gains 
are taxed, although payment of the 
tax may be postponed until the 
bonds are redeemed. 

Almost every adult bought 
some Series E bonds during World 
War II for patriotic reasons. 
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Sophisticated investors realized 
they were making a financial sacri- 
fice by buying these bonds just as 
others were making sacrifices on 
the battlefields. They foresaw 
what the war, any war, would do 
to the economy and what the en- 
suing inflation would mean to 
their defense-bond investments. A 
person who bought a $100 bond 
for $75 in 1942 would have dis- 
covered that by the time the bond 
had matured in 1952 the cost of 
living had risen a phenomenal 
72%. Even at the lowest income- 
tax of $5.55 on the bond’s appreci- 
ation he would have cashed in a 
bond worth not $100 but only 
$55.25 in purchasing power. As 
the slogan goes, you get back $4 
for every $3 you invest — but the 
$4 you get back will buy only 
about $2 worth of goods and serv- 
ices. 
For a few families, however, U. 
S. bonds may be the only thing 
to recommend. A _ payroll-savings 
plan may remove the temptation 
to squander their entire income. 
The bonds are absolutely safe, 
earn more than they would get 
from a bank account, and can be 
converted into cash with no dif- 
ficulty. 

A family can also invest in the 
bonds of municipalities, state gov- 
ernments, and corporations. For 
the wealthy, investment in tax- 
exempt state and municipal bonds 
means a larger net return than 
most blue-chip stocks can provide. 
A rich man might have to find 
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stocks paying a 7% dividend to 
realize 2% after taxes whereas he 
can buy tax-exempt bonds yielding 
3% or more. Unless you are mak- 
ing at least $15,000, you will not 
be particularly interested in these 
tax-exempt bonds. 

The average young family will 
be unable to reach its long-range 
goals by investing in corporation 
bonds since these provide a fixed 
income in a period of rising costs. 
They hold a greater attraction for 
those in later life who want the 
assurance of a fixed number of 
dollars a year together with more 
safety than that afforded by com- 
mon stocks. An exception is the 
convertible bond. The issuing cor- 
poration agrees to pay back the 
face value of the convertible bond 
plus stated interest and also pro- 
vides that the bond can be con- 
verted into a specified number of 
shares of common stock at the op- 
tion of the bondholder. If the stock 
goes up he can convert the bond 
into shares of stock and if the 
price of the stock goes down he 
can take cash for the bond. Mean- 
while as a creditor of the company 
he gets regular interest on the 
bonds. 

Catholic investors may want to 
investigate church bonds which are 
issued to finance churches, schools, 
hospitals, and charitable institu- 
tions. These bonds are the direct: 
obligation of bishops and religious 
orders, pay between 4% and 5% 
and are issued in denominations of 


$500, $1,000, and $5,000. No re- 
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ligious bonds have defaulted in 
25 years. 

By buying such bonds the in- 

vestor not only receives a favor- 
able interest rate but has the satis- 
faction of lending his money to 
further the work of the Church. 
These are not contributions but in- 
vestments; the only difference is 
that instead of lending money to a 
missile maker or candy firm the 
investor lends to a church or hos- 
pital or college. Several dealers 
specialize in church bonds: B. Z. 
Ziegler of West Bend, Wisconsin; 
Keenan and Clarey, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis; McMahon and Hoban of 
Chicago; Couglin and Co., and 
Bosworth, Sullivan and Co., both 
of Denver. 
_ Should you find yourself with 
$20,000 or more to invest — per- 
haps through an inheritance — you 
may decide to establish a trust 
fund. The trust officer assumes the 
job of conserving your capital and 
using the money to earn money. 
The basic charge would be about 
$250 for a $20,000 trust fund plus 
1% on all sums of principal paid 
out. Such a fund is an excellent 
idea for widows, minors, and busy 
professional people who do not 
have the time or ability to manage 
their own investments. 

Real estate can be a tricky in- 
vestment for the small investor or 
the inexperienced. It has several 
obvious disadvantages. You can 
buy shares of General Motors or 
Standard Oil of New Jersey for a 
few hundred dollars but you must 
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tie up considerably more money to 
buy any worthwhile land or, pro- 
perty. You can dispose of your 
common stocks in a matter of a 
few minutes by phoning your 
broker but you may have to hunt 
for months or years to find the 
right buyer for your real estate. 
You need not (and should not) 
limit your stock selection to com- 
panies in one part of the country 
but you multiply your risks by 
spreading real-estate holdings in 
several communities, you avoid 
the bother of collecting rents, deal- 
ing with cranky or undesirable 
tenants, and trying to keep the 
property in repair if you choose 
stocks instead of real estate. You 
can also be fairly sure the head 
of RCA will not get you out of 
bed some night to fix a leaky 
faucet in the bathroom. 

The experience of recent years 
has shown that more often than 
not it is the land rather than the 
buildings that has jumped in 
value. You may do better by buy- 
ing unimproved land but remem- 
ber that, considering taxes, the re- 
turn you would have received had 
you invested in something else, and 
the possibility of extra assessments, 
you must see your land double in 
value every 10 years to come out 
with a respectable profit. Should 
the city decide to expand in the 
opposite direction you may have 
to start a vegetable garden instead 
of a subdivision. ; 

(Continued next month with a 
discussion of common stocks) 
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It will be a competition of Russian pros vs. amateurs 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
ARE A FARCE! 


By Dave Warner 


HE IMPORTANT thing in 
the Olympic Games is 
not to win, but to take 
part. The essential thing in life 
is not to conquer . . . but to fight 
well.” 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin, a sin- 
cere, sports-minded Frenchman, 
etched those words as the keynote 
at the start of the modern Olym- 
pics back in 1896. 

And for many years after, the 
nations of the world competed in 
the Olympics, living to the letter 
the philosophy of the good baron’s 
words. 

A remark like that would sound 
terribly pathetic now. For some- 
where between Russia’s  strong- 
armed, high-powered, militant pre- 
paration for the Olympics and the 
United States’ apathy, the Games 
are pretty much a farce, 


we 


Soon (Aug. 25 to Sept. 11) all 
roads will lead to Rome where 
the Summer Olympics will be held, 
and nations will try to determine 
a yardstick of athletic prowess. 

Because the Games have been 
reduced to another Cold War of 
propaganda wherein Moscow sees 
value through victory, it will be a 
competition of Russian pros vs. 
amateurs. 

This is Communism against 
Capitalism, and Russia has thought 
and planned it all out. 

In 1952, the first year the Rus- 
sians decided to compete in the 
Olympics, they won only 22 gold 
cated while the US. walked off 
with 40. We won a total of 76 
medals for first, second and third 
places including both men’s and 
women’s events. The Russians won 
69. 
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By the 1956 Games, the Rus- 
sians had made up big ground. 
They took 16 gold, silver and bron- 
ze medals to our seven in the 
Winter Games (Russia did not com- 
pete in the 52 Winter Games) 
and 98 to our 74 in the summer 
events. Russia won the 56 Games 
by something like 133 points, just 
as it scored a one-sided victory in 
the 60 Winter Olympics at Squaw 
Valley, Calif. Only a Cinderella 
performance by the U.S. hockey 
team and the much expected vic- 
tory by Carol Heiss, whom Family 
Digest vrofiled more than a year 
ago*, saved us from total disgrace. 

Russia uses the Olympics in the 
same skillful exploitation she uses 
its space conquests. It’s another 
propaganda path. 

True, the U.S. has had its stori- 
ed Olympic performers such as 
Jim Thorpe, Jesse Owens, Bob 
Richards, Babe Didriksen, and Bob 


*See ‘’Queen of the Ice,” The Family 
Digest, November, ‘57. 


sows! 


Mathias, and will continue to have 
certain individual stars in the fut- 


ure. 

But where our modus operandi 
differs from Russia’s is that it has 
more aspirants, more balance. 
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Take it from Bob Richards, a 
former two-time Olympic pole 
vault champion who has been to 
Russia and studied the athletic 
situation there. 

“One thing that impressed me,” 
Richards said, “is that only Olym- 
pic sports are stressed in Rus- 
sia which even has a “fitness 
break” in its factories where work- 
er-athletes are given an hour off 
to train. As a result, it had more 
than 18 million athletes trying out 
for the Olympics. I'd be surprised 
if our aspirants number over 
18,000. 

“The Russians not only have 
a thousand times more Olympic 
hopefuls than we do, but they have 
balance, too. We emphasize track 
and field events and always have 
done well in them. We probably 
will again this year. But other 
events that count just as much in 
the scoring almost are totally ig- 
nored. Women’s events also count 
the same in the results. But how 
many of our girls participate in 
sports?” 

Somebody figured out there 
were something like 38 Olympic 
sports. The figure doesn’t matter. 
If there were 138 sports, Russia 
would have 138 teams in the 
Olympics, because she is primarily 
interested in winning on overall 
points. Some Americans point out 
that, after all, track and field is 
the meat and potatoes of the 
Games, and that’s our dish. But 
they forget Russia is making strides 
in track and field, too. 


July 


Recently, there was a move to 
reduce the number of sports in the 
Olympics. Russia raised a howl 
about this. “We want more sports, 
not less,” Russia bellowed. 

“But there isn’t enough time for 
all those rts. We have only 
two weeks,” came the reply from 
Olympic officials. 

“Add a week,” Russia countered 
coldly. 

Irv Jaffe, the former Olympic 
speed skater, now director of 
Winter sports at world-famed 
Grossinger's resort, told this writ- 
er: “Russia and some other Euro- 
pean countries are so far ahead of 
us that trying to compete on the 
same level is ridiculous. It all 
comes about because of different 
meanings of the word ‘amateur.’ 
Russia gives the word full elas- 
ticity, while other countries do 
their share of stretching the mean- 
ing, too. 

“The result is that the U.S. is 
left with a pure code of amateur- 
ism but with very little chance of 
winning the Olympics. 

“There are 10,000 active speed 
skaters in Moscow alone. There are 
400 government-subsidized rinks in 
that city. In New York City there 
are only three such rinks. 

“Under Russian law, a boss must 
give time off from work with full 
pay to athletes. They go away to a 
camp for special training and lose 


no employment benefits while they 
are there. 

“Ifa or girl in training camp 
excels, a of Sport’ recog- 
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nition is awarded and a job as 
physical education director given. 
If an athlete breaks a _ record, 
he is presented a cash award 
amounting to 15,000 to 20,000 
rubles. There is not the slightest 
charge raised anywhere in the land 
that the athlete’s amateur standing 
be removed because he accepted 
the rubles. 

“But in our country if an ama- 
teur writes a book or endorses a 
product, he immediately is brand- 
ed a pro and made to relinquish 
all ties as an amateur, 

“Since athletes must worry con- 
stantly about finances, they must 
turn pro or go to work at an age 
when they should be reaching 
their athletic peak. So it works out 
that our ‘baby athletes’ are forced 
to compete against the best and 
athletes of other 
countries. 

“If we're going to compete with 

nations like that, let’s do what 
they're doing or else insist on a 
rigid uniformity in the amateur 
code. It’s a joke the way it stands 
now.” 
' Jaffe’s point is well taken par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that 
some U.S. Olympic athletes ob- 
tain college scholarships strictly on 
their athletic ability. 

Ernestine Russell, former North 
American gymnastics champ, sees 
that sport as the key to curing our 
Olympic ills. “In one stroke I be- 
lieve the U.S. could vastly im- 
prove the health of its youth, make 
new friends abroad and perhaps 
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gain the Olympic championship. 
Simply require all students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to 
take gymnastics, an ideal body 
builder and some thing as pleasant 
to do as_ the recent hula-hoop 
craze.” 

Along with propaganda motives, 
Russia is spurred by a desire to 
keep its people physically fit and 
to excel. Five years ago, for in- 
stance, Russia didn’t have a pole 
vaulter who could do 14 feet. Now 
it has one who does 15 feet. In the 
big dual track and field meet at 
Moscow in 1958, the Russian vaul- 
ter outdid our entries, and her hop- 


‘step-jump champ set a_ record 


against us. 

Johnny Dee, the former Notre 
Dame basketball star, who now 
coaches Denver in the National In- 
dustrial Basketball League, _re- 
membered his team of former col- 
lege stars at Denver losing to the 
Russians. “They work hard at 
their mistakes,” Johnny said. “It’s 
nothing for their players to shoot 
1,000 practice free a a day. 
And their players are getting big- 
ger. One is over seven feet.” 

Dan Ferris, honorary secretary 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
strikes a hopeful note to all the 
Russian dominance and sees a 
way to brook its wave. “Organize 
an athletic club in every city where 
there is a high school. Let the 
pre-high school students and those 
post-high schoolers who can’t go to 
college use the facilities. Increase 
sports program in all events.” f 
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The joys of the family meal 
WOULD LIKE to add a word to 
I the many already written con- 
cerning the joys of the family 
meal. To those of you who say you 
have happy, peaceful meals during 
which enduring, warmly knit, par- 
ent-child relationships are formed, 
and intelligent conversation spark- 
les off correctly-held forks, the 
word is, “Phooey!” 
You undoubtedly belong to the 
Birdwatchers of America and have 
great reservoirs of steely, silent 


Condensed from Marriage 
Ethel Marbach 


patience within you. You're prob- 
ably stone deaf, too. 

Since my husband leaves early, 
he escapes breakfast with the chil- 
dren. My sandwich and coffee at 
lunch is deliciously mine, all mine. 
So we do look forward to this 
gathering of our seven with a mor- 
bid expectancy. The evening meal 
is for us the height of Family To- 
getherness. What could possibly be 
added tonight? 

This is a time of refreshment, 


Marriage (March, ’60), St. Meinrad ‘Abbey, Inc., 
18 “St. Meinrad Ind. 
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spiritual and bodily, a time for up- 
lifting talk and exchange of news, 
a time for liturgical observances, 
and exercise in manners, and an ex- 
pression of mother’s creative cook- 
ery. It is also the time for a strong 
stomach, six eyes, and the ability 
to spot the one who's causing the 
trouble. 

We invite you to break bread 
and glasses with us, to share the 
wholesome food of simple folk who 
can’t afford TV dinners. 

The atmosphere is already brist- 
ling with sociability over who 
pushed whose ear into the faucet 
while the hot water was running. 
The little ones are sent back to re- 
wash since, as usual, they have 
missed face and one hand (the 
other inadvertently touched soap). 
We don’t do this as a general 
policy, however, because some- 
times they find other interests 
down the drain and never return. 

We are seated and temporarily 
subdued for grace, which Carol be- 
gins: 

“Bless us, O Lord, for these Thy 
gifts...” 

“And these Thy gifts!” 

“Well, it means the same thing, 
you're so smart!” 

“You just think you are!” 

“Bless us, O Lord, for and these 

Now that our Lord has been of- 
ficially invited, the intelligent con- 
versation begins. 

We once read in a child psycho- 
logy book (this was before we 
burned all but Dr. Spock) that only 


talk that is of interest to everyone 
should be permitted at the table. 
We think this is a pretty good pre- 
cept, a perfect way of assuring 
complete silence. The only other 
way I know to get deathless quiet 
is to try to whisper something in 
private to my husband. 

We listen avidly to what Sister 
said to the boy with the black 
sneakers who took all the toilet 
paper out of the boy’s lavatory; we 
sit through four (it is really only 
four?) stanzas of “Hurrah for the 
Flag, Our Dear Bonny Flag!” by 
Therese (who does this out of 
sheer malice so Julie, who’s burst- 
ing with really important news, 
can’t get a word in); hear what is 
happening on Bus 5, Bus 12, Bus 
19, and get involved in ditches 
they almost didn’t get out of, lost 
lunchboxes, and crying children 
who have missed the bus because 
they were playing baseball. 

Julie finally tells us: “Gracie 
Morganstadt threw up today, all 
over her new saddle shoes and the 
desk and...” 

“That’s too bad. Was your arith- 
metic test hard?” 

“Naw, just fractions and stuff. 
Then she went to the nurse’s office 
and threw up on the bed. . .” 

“What kind of fractions?” 

“The kind with a line in the 
middle and a number on top and 
a number below. Then she missed 
Bus 12, so she went over to the 
Sisters’ house and they gave her 
some mashed potatoes, and boy, 
did she...” 
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“That’s enough.” 

We make the next move, trying 
very hard to sound like those rea- 
sonable, non-emotional parents in 
Parents’ Magazine: 

“What did you do in kinder- 
garten today, Martin?” 

“Oh, I made some clay worms 
and kissed Mary Quinn. We learn- 
ed Tm a Little Teapot.’ Wanna 
hear it?” 

“He was sent down to Mother’s 
office, that’s what he did. I saw 
him. He was barking like a dog 
in the cafeteria and squirted milk 
all over the table, and it was 
chocolate milk, too. Oh, I was so 
embarrassed. Mom, why did you 
ever have to have him?” 

“How come, Martin?” knowing 
full well there can never be a 
logical explanation. 

“Aren’t you going to spank him 
now, Dad?” the crowd from the 
arena speaks. 

“We won't discuss it during 
supper. I'll see you later, Martin.” 

Somehow food gets consumed 
during these revelations, but not 
without a genuine lack of co-op- 
eration. When you ask someone to 
“please pass the peas,” it’s not 
exactly passed, but kind of pushed 
along with a jerk from hand to 
hand. 

But it is the food itself which 
brings out the wit and repartee 
they have thus far so well conceal- 
ed. For some reason, they are con- 
vinced that the spinach is greener, 
the French fries more frenchy, in 
Mrs. So-and-So’s kitchen. Dear 
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Mrs. So-and-So, whose children al- 
ways bring sandwiches with “such 
nice, soft white bread, and have 
Hostess cupcakes every day, and 
never have to eat vegetables.” 

These days an average paycheck 
and growing appetites aren't very 
compatible. Like many mothers, I 
worry over how to get the most 
from the least. I scurry around 
making wholewheat bread and not 
leaving milk and orange juice in 
the sun and not cutting up vege- 
tables till I’m ready to use them. . 

I feel very smug and fulfilled, 
until the evening dissection of the 
menu is begun. Therese starts it: 
“There’s a bug on my broccoli.” 

In the first place, this, of course, 
is impossible. I have washed each 
stalk, soaked it in salt water, re- 
rinsed it, etc. In the second place, 
he’s dead, isn’t he? What more 
does she want? Honestly, kids 
these days are so fussy. 

“Is there an onion in this soup?” 
We believe in complete honesty: 
“No, there’s three of them. Eat 
hearty!” 

Or, “Ugh . . . lima beans again. 
Why did God ever make those 
things?” 

We watch the familiar proced- 
ure as Julie, our budding Bern- 
hardt, chews one bean for 10 
minutes and then makes the noble 
gesture to swallow it. She does 
quite well with her throat-clutch- 
ing, gagging, heaven-help-me, eye- 
rolling bit. The others look forward 
to this little drama with hopeful 
anticipation: will she or won't she? 
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She usually disappoints them, how- 
ever, by swallowing it. 

Peter, just turned three, has 
been graduated to the big table, 
and adds his bit to the patter of 
little voices. He underlies every 
conversation with a monologue of 
his own until you feel as if you are 
hearing in double focus. At times, 
he slips down to join Emily, our 
eanine vacuum cleaner, under the 
table, and only when someone lets 
loose a passionate, “YOW! Mom, 
he’s pinching me!” do we realize 
he’s missing. 

The squabbles are usually nip- 
ped in the bud by lack of interest. 
(“Mom, he’s breathing on me 
again. Look at them, look at those 
germs he put there.”) 

I tell them, “Go to your father, 
children.” There he sits in his 
other-wordly trance, probably es- 
caping to his own private night- 
mare of unpaid bills and broken 
car springs. Let him settle your 
arguments with his mouth full of 
Spanish rice. 

We have solved the problem of 
the old bugaboo, spilled milk. We 
place a special pitcher marked 
“Spilled Milk” on the table, which 
they may use for this purpose. 
Thus we know which milk is go- 
ing where. 

The dropping of food, though, 
goes on forever. It is unwise to sit 
down without looking, since there’s 
many a slip twixt fork and lip. A 
wayward pea, an elbow of maca- 
roni with mushroom sauce, a bit 


of squash that missed the boat, all 
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these and many more are yours to 
wear in splendor on the seat of 
your pants. 

When questions of really impor- 
tant social significance do come 
up, it is dad to whom they turn: 

“Dad, how come with all the 
worms and squishy stuff inside the 
chicken, the egg comes out hard?” 

“What are the capitals of Utah, 
North Dakota, and Georgia . . . 
Quickly!” 

“What sacrament do Sisters get 
when they become Sisters?” 

“Does the eye need food, air or 
muscles to see with?” 

Then they evidently can’t stand 
the sight of me just sitting and eat- 
ing, enjoying the rarity of being 
ignored: 

“Mom, was Bishop Fenwick the 
Apostle of Oregon? Or was it Dr. 
McLaughlin?” 

Of course, we have music to eat 
by, but care must be exercised in 
the right selection. Borodin’s 
Polovetzian Dances is not advised, 
since this usually sends them fly- 
ing out of their chairs and messes 
up the table quite a bit. On the 
other hand, Afternoon of a Faun, 
or any Debussy, may leave them 
snoring over their soup or looking 
for deer-prints on the lettuce. But 
our favorite is the last movement 
of Beethoven’s Fifth. This stirring 
music moves one to action and also 
covers up a lot of intelligent con- 
versation. 

Now that the meal is over and 
they have scattered to watch 
Mickey Mouse Club or ride bikes 
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till dishes are ready, we can sit and 
enjoy our coffee and those extra 
pieces of pie I hid in the cupboard. 
We might even admit that the chil- 
dren seemed a little better tonight. 
And though we don’t have too 
much long-range vision, we do 
hold hopes for future improve- 
ment, if our nerves hold out. 
Perhaps our discipline of, “You 
eat those lima beans, no if’s, and’s 
or how many can I leave!” sounds 
harsh. But it helps to know who 
has the upper hand while we're 
still bigger than they are. It also 
helps the lima bean market and 


encourages economic prosperity. 
In later years, your children may 
thank you for your attitude. A son 
may even become a_ prosperous 
lima bean farmer and provide you 
with free high protein for the rest 
of your years. On the other hand, 
a daughter may complain bitterly 
of the trauma inflicted upon her, 
and even blame the baby’s lima 
bean birthmark on you. These, 
however, are the risks one takes 
upon entering the married state. 
We may even come to believe, 
in time, that the Family Who Eats 
together Need Not Get Indigestion. 


“Just wait until | tell the 
children I've been on radar!” 
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Many parents are not living 
up to their responsibilities of 
instructing their children 
about sex 


By Rev. Thomas E. Langer 


Will Parents Ever Learn? 


EWAS CHECKING _attend- 
ance for one of my high 
% school religion classes 
one morming when I 
noticed that one student was ab- 
sent again. 

“Hmmm,” I mused, “Jane Smith 
has been absent five days in a 
row. I wonder what’s wrong?” 

Glancing toward her empty 
desk as if they had been reading 
my mind, a few students chorus- 
ed: “She’s sick!” 

“Sick!” I thought. Jane had al- 
ways been so healthy. “I hope it’s 
not serious,” I replied. 

A few students giggled! 

I didn’t realize how serious 
Jane’s “sickness” was nor what the 
giggles had been about until that 
noon. The principal called me in- 
to his office and told me the real 
reason: Jane Smith would not be 
coming back to school. She was 


pregnant! It was the old story. 
She had chosen to graduate with 
the thousands of unwed mothers 
who leave our high schools an- 
nually! 

It was disheartening to learn 
this “news.” This was the third 
girl this year. I couldn’t help ask- 
ing myself why. Why are so many 
high school girls becoming unwed 
mothers? Why is pornography 
such a _ problem among high 
school students? Why must mov- 
ies on human reproduction be 
shown in high school classrooms? 
Could there be a sex revolution 
going on among our teenagers to- 
day? As a teacher of youth I was 
quite concerned. 

Who is to blame? Momentarily 
I remembered a statement which 
I had read somewhere: “Today’s 
parents regard everything related 
to sex as somehow sinful or at 
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least as somehow dirty, nasty and 
peculiarly unladylike,” the article 
read. “They find it difficult to 
give their children the necessary 
instructions to aid them in devel- 
oping the integral virtue of chas- 
tity.” I couldn’t believe that par- 
ents were failing that much, at 
least, not the parents of my stu- 
dents. Or were they? 

I determined to find out for 
myself. 

Sometime later the opportunity 
presented itself. A discussion 
about marriage and family life 
had arisen among the students. 
I decided now was the time to 
ask the children themselves what 
they thought. “Do you think par- 
ents are living up to their primary 
responsibility of instructing their 
children on sex?” I asked. “Write 
your answer on a piece of paper.” 

I was amazed at their answers. 
Of the 185 senior students who 
took part in the survey, 87% of 
— answered with an alarming 
“No 

Typical of the replies given was 
this boy’s: “Parents are not living 
up to their primary responsibility 
in instructing their children on 
sex. If they were, the subject 
would not have to be dragged in- 
to the schoolroom where it does 
not belong.” 

Girls were more candid: “Be- 
fore I reached puberty, my mo- 
ther never spoke of sex,” answer- 
ed one. “Then one day I had 
cramps, stayed home from school 
and menstruation began. Mother 
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told me it was natural; that it 
happened to every girl and how 
to take care of myself and that 
was all. I was brimming with 
questions. They continued fer 
about two years. Whenever I ask- 
ed Mother about things, she kept 
putting me off. Finally, I received 
answers from my girl friends.” 

One senior girl wrote: “I had 
to ask my mother about menstrua- 
tion. I had read about it in a 
medical book, but I was confused. 
I had many misconceptions about 
it when it began. I had no idea 
of how a baby was born except 
through some _ relationship _be- 
tween a man and a woman. I 
was afraid to date until I knew 
the whole story. I had to wait 
four more years before my mother 
told me.” 

Another girl echoed this same 
answer. “Just taking my girl 
friends and myself as examples, 
I believe parents are not living 
up to their responsibility. All of 
us were told of menstruation only 
after it had happened. We learn- 
ed about sexual intercourse by 
pooling information with one an- 
other during grade school slum- 
ber parties.” 

Some students were very con- 
demnatory of their parents in 
their negative replies to the ques- 
tion. One senior boy wrote: “Par- 
ents are usually too late with too 
little in explaining the mystery 
of life. Children are curious early 
in life about sex. Parents frequent- 
ly wait until their ‘child is older; 
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by that time the child has usual- 
ly found out many things for him- 
self, sometimes through shocking 
experience!” 

When I read this statement, I 
couldn’t keep from thinking of 
Jane Smith. Were her parents re- 
sponsible to their obligation? Did 
they sin by omission? 

As I read the students’ answers, 
I became aware that the majority 
of the senior boys and girls show- 
ed tremendous adult understand- 
ing of the problem. Some even of- 
fered suggestions for parents. 

“Parents should make children 
understand that sex is not some- 
thing dirty, but clean and holy 
and sacred,” one senior girl pen- 
ned. “If a parent has a hard time 
telling their child, there are many 
good books for all ages on the 
subject that can be used, but par- 
ents should be the ones to give 
the education.” 

Continuing on this same line of 
reasoning, one boy wrote: “It’s 
not that parents cannot instill the 
facts of life into their children; 
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they can. It’s just that parents 
forget that they set the stage for 
their children obtaining the pro- 
per attitude on sex by giving it 
correctly and in plenty of time. 
The fact that it comes from them 
is so important for children.” 

“What understanding!” I 
thought, “and these are only stu- 
dents talking. Perhaps there is 
hope for the future. Perhaps to- 
day’s youth has learned what not 
to do from their parents in swing- 
ing back the pendulum of paren- 
tal responsibility.” 

As one girl put it: “My mother 
never told me a thing. I had to 
find out everything from other 
sources, thank God, all of them 
good. But it should have come 
from her. I know what it means 
not to have been told by one’s 
parents on sex. If I ever have 


_a daughter some day, you can be 


mighty sure that she is going to 
find out about it from me in 
plenty of time.” 

Will parents ever learn? I think 
so! 


A woman thinks differently from a man and she talks differ- 
ently ... Most men think of knives and forks, but a woman thinks 
of silver. Men think of glasses, but a woman thinks of crystal. A 
woman may make a lovely casserole. He complains about the 
leftovers. She serves potatoes lynnaise; he eats potatoes with onions. 
Different words conjure up different images. To a man range may 

. Mean scope, ranch, firing range or home on the range, if he’s 
musical; to a woman it’s beautiful new built-in oven. Base means 
to him air base or first base, a bag somebody slid into; to a woman 
it is a lovely new makeup.—Bernice E. Connor in The Companion. 
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OMETIME THIS year, a family 
S known as The Flagstones 
will make their national 
television debut, tentatively set for 
the ABC-TV Network during 
prime evening hours. Who are The 
Flagstones? They are a family of 
cartoon characters starring in the 
first full length half-hour animat- 
ed series designed for adult view- 


Catholic Preview = Entertainment (March, ’60), 
f Entertainment, Inc., Carmel, 


Hanna’s and Barbera’s cartoon characters appeal to 
adults just as much as they do to children 


Quick on the Draw 


Condensed from The Catholic Preview of Entertainment 


ing. 

This newest television “first” 
marks a milestone in the long and 
successful partnership of cartoon- 
ists William Hanna and Joseph 
Barbera. For more than 20 years 
these two men have worked to- 
gether to provide simple, honest 
and carefree humor for motion 
picture and television fans through 
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Mr, Jinks, Pixie & Dixie, Huckleberry Hound, Boo Boo, and Yogi Bear 
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the creation of such cartoon char- 
acters as Tom and Jerry, Huckle- 
berry Hound, Yogi Bear, Auggie 
Doggie and Quick Draw McGraw. 
' For Hanna and Barbera, The 
Flagstones complete the progres- 
sion to more adult, satirical car- 
toons which began, almost acci- 
dentally, with Huckleberry Hound. 
Huck, as his many fans call him, 
was created primarily to keep the 
small fry amused, following in the 
footsteps of Ruff and Reddy, an 
adventurous dog and cat team, the 
first H-B TV series for Screen 
Gems. 

But Huck Hound’s hang-dog 
willingness to accept any hurcu- 
lean task and still come up smiling 
appealed to adults, who found his 
attitude admirable in a_pass-the- 
buck age. College students across 
the nation began showering awards 
and honors on Huck, and many of 
them held special Huckleberry 
Hound Days on campus. 

Sensing the value of this adult 
interest, the show’s sponsor, the 
Kellogg Company, ordered con- 
tinuation of the series, which was 
the first half-hour television series 
consisting entirely of original ecar- 
toons. Hanna and Barbera quickly 
followed up with Quick Draw Mc- 
Graw, a three-part series which 
spoofs television westerns, mys- 
teries and situation comedies. Of 
course, the antics of McGraw, a 
gun-toting horse; Snooper and 
Blabber, cat and mouse detectives; 
and Auggie Doggic, the mischiev- 
ous pup, keep the series alive with 


action the children love. But the 
adults see and enjoy the satire be- 
hind it all. 

Now, with The Flagstones, Han- 
na and Barbera feel they have de- 
veloped a new form of television 
entertainment. The series satirizes 
our way of life by dealing with the 
problems of a family living in the 
stone age, problems which could 
happen today. Mr. Flagstone 
drives a tractor, only it’s a dino- 
saur; the family car is made of 
stone. 

“We think the popularity of our 
shows lies in providing a psycho- 
logical release for human beings 
of all ages,” explains Barbera. “No 
one ever gets hurt despite clobber- 
ings and binding situations. We 
have tried to give the audience 
characters they can identify with 
themselves, then follow up with 
wild antics impossible to duplicate 
in real life. The adults have all 
taken to the satire while the chil- 
dren watch the programs for the 
face value of the action-packed 
story.” 

Hanna and Barbera began work- 
ing together over 20 years ago 
amid Hollywood’s famed atmos- 
phere of jealousy, quarreling and 
success at any price. They have 
found the success but avoided the 
quarreling. H-B Productions oper- 
ates out of the world’s largest car- 
toon studio (a studio built by 
Charlie Chaplin) and is the only 
company turning out new and 
original cartoons especially for 
television consumption. 
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As Barbera puts it, “Everyone in 
the business predicted we would 
fall flat on our faces trying to do 
a half-hour cartoon show each 
week. Actually, careful planning 
makes it possible. For example, 
when the action calls for a char- 
acter to change his facial expres- 
sion, we save the body and simply 
draw another head. This way we 
use 80 percent fewer drawings to 
animate the story.” 

Teamwork is also evident in the 
success of H-B Productions. The 
two men put in about 16 hours 
each, per day. They employ 150 
artists and technicians in a 24- 
hour, round-the-clock operation. 
Coordination, which can be diffi- 
cult with so large a staff, is ac- 
tually a simple matter: there are 
no vague memos, no closed doors, 
no time clock. Every worker knows 
his job and does it. 

To the uninitiated, the job of 
“throwing together” a cartoon 
might seem like child’s play. Act- 
ually, the complicated and highly 
— technique boils down to 


First the story is written, then a 
story board is made, composed of 


a number of rough drawings with 
the dialogue written underneath 
each square. Next, through the 
process of trial and error, the voice 
men develop the sounds for the 
cartoon characters. 

The men begin working under a 
stop watch, until finally their 
voices are properly timed and re- 
corded. The recording and the 
story board go to the animators 
where action is matched to the 
sound. Scenic backgrounds are 
drawn, the penciled lines are “ink- 
ed” in, a painter provides four 
color over-lays and then the fin- 
ished drawings in color travel to 
the photographers. Altogether, 
10,000 of these individual draw- 
ings are needed for a_ half-hour 
program. 

The success of H-B Productions 
indicates that good wholesome 
laughter is marketable on televi- 
sion. At a time when charges of 
corruption, excess violence and 
lack of originality are being hurled 
at the “entertainment industry, 
William Hanna and Joseph Bar- 
bera can be especially proud of 
their contributions to show busi- 
ness. 


Ir HAD TAKEN much patience, but the parents of a three-year- 
‘old had finally taught her to say grace before meals. But one day 
the mother heard the youngster reciting the prayer while splashing 


‘in her bath. 


“Dear,” the mother called in, “you don’t have to say grace all 


the time. Just before you eat.” 


“I know,” came the piping reply, “but I just ate the soap.” 


—Earl Gibson in’Family Weekly 
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A Man Girrep Anp Stronc 


Hilaire Belloc, who was born 90 
years ago this month, perhaps 
more than any other man, influ- 
enced the English-speaking Catho- 
lic world in which we live. A 
masterful writer, he likewise 
proved himself a splendid hus- 
band and father 


Hilaire Belloc as a young man 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Messenger 


Alice M. Ogle 


Is FRIENDS called him 

Hilary. He is a legend 

now and a man impos- 

sible to portray satisfac- 
torily. You read what skilled 
writers, men who knew and loved 
him, say of Joseph Hilaire Belloc, 
and you'd like to better under- 
stand him and what made him so 
incredibly gifted, so dynamic, so 
strong. 

In his lifetime, over 150 of his 
books were published — books of 
poetry, essays, history, and fic- 
tion; and you need read only a 
few to know that he could pile 
words into craggy monuments, 
spin them into gossamer webs, 
and bellow them out like belched 
thunder. They rouse you, en- 
chant you, and inspire you re- 
peatedly; and finally some of the 
truth is revealed: the radiance 
that shines through the language 
of Belloc is religion, his immerse 
faith, and his magnificent integ- 
rity. 


The Catholic Home Messenger (April, 60), Society of St. 
Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 29 
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He was born during a great 
thunderstorm on July 27, 1870, 
in the beautiful French village of 
La Celle Saint Cloud of an En- 
glish mother and a French father. 
His grandmother Belloc was the 
first French writer to translate 
Dickens into French, and her 
translation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was still in print in 1914. His 


mother, Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
was a descendant of Joseph 
Priestley, the scientist who dis- 
covered oxygen and _ invented 


soda-water. His grandfather, Jos- 
eph Parkes, was a famous scho- 
Jar. 

Belloc attended both French 
English schools, including 
Oxford. He served in the French 
army for one year, became a 
British subject in 1902. He was a 
poet, essayist, satirist, historian, 
brilliant lecturer, and, for a time, 
a Member of Parliament. One of 
his best friends was G. K. Ches- 
terton and, as “Chester-belloc,” 
they defended the Faith in En- 
gland at a time when such de- 
fense was invaluable. 

Belloc lived his religion every 
moment of his life. And to those 
who are interested in the human- 
ness of the man, his love for the 
girl he married, his grief over her 
death, and his 30 odd years of 
tremendous loneliness, make him 
and his writings particularly dear. 

Hilaire Belloc was 20-years-old 
when he met Elodie Hogan in 
1890, the same year that his first 
literary review appeared in a 


July 


monthly magazine, The Pater- 
noster Review, a new publication 
which Belloc described as “a 
magazine started by a number of 
people who are sick of those per- 
petual morbid and loose articles 
in so many of the modern re- 
views.” By this time, he was mak- 
ing his home in London. 

Elodie Hogan was a_ truly 
beautiful girl whose great dream 
was to become a nun. The Hogans 
were Americans living in Califor- 
nia, and Elodie, her sister, and 
her mother were traveling in 
Europe when Hilaire met them. 
A priest introduced him to Elodie 
and he fell in love for the first 
and last time of his life. But it 
was six years before the girl de- 
cided that her vocation was mar- 
riage rather than the convent; and 
in that time, Hilaire had traveled 
to America to beg Elodie to marry 
him, been refused, returned to 
France, served in the French 
army, attended Oxford, and 
grown into a mature and thought- 
ful man. 

It was on June 25, 1896, that 
Belloc’s mother received a letter 
from California, telling her that 
Elodie and Hilaire were married. 
He told his mother that they had 
been married “in as Catholic a 
way as could be, with a special 
Nuptial Mass and Communion and 
all sorts of rites and benedictions 
by an old priest called Slattery. 

“We also had a great wedding 
breakfast and you shall have a bit 
of the. cake. Elodie made me go 
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to confession twice before risking 
the Sacrament, and I will believe 
what she believes and hold to 
what she and you hold to.” 

The Bellocs had five children, 
three sons and two daughters: 
Louis, Eleanor, Hilary, Elizabeth, 
and Peter; and it was a marriage 
and a family of rare joy and good- 
ness. 

Belloc’s life was a full one. He 
lectured, wrote books, built up 


their home in Sussex and func- 


tioned as a Member of the House 
Commons for a period of time. 
Life was extremely good then for 
Hilaire Belloc, and he was as un- 
prepared for tragedy as are most 
of us when it comes. Elodie had 
never been strong; and when the 
oldest child was about 15, the 
youngest nine, she fell seriously 
ill. Belloc called in doctors; he 
was frantic. He wanted to take his 
wife to Italy where, he said, “The 
sun will fix her up.” But it was 
too late. Elodie died on February 
2, 1914, on the Feast of the Puri- 
fication. It was the end of Belloc’s 
great happiness. 

From the day of wife’s 
death until his own death in 1953, 
Belloc wore black in memory of 
his wife. J. B. Morton described 
him, “The black clothes, black 
tie, the old-fashioned, stiff, stick- 
up collar made him look like a 
Frenchman, but the ruddy com- 
plexion, broad, square shoulders, 
and massive body gave him the 
air of an English farmer.” 

He took his duties as a father 
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most: seriously; and in later. life, 
the children said he was a strict 
disciplinarian. But Belloc’s con- 
viction, expressed often, was that, 
in a rapidly changing society, the 
preservation of family ties was 
more necessary than ever to a 
sane way of living. Until the chil- 
dren were all grown up and scat- 
tered, they were Belloc’s first con- 
sideration. 

His only diversion was the sea 
where some of his sadness over 
the loss of his wife seemed to 
dissipate. It is in the book The 
Cruse of the Nona that his feel- 
ing, which he could never discuss 
with others, is apparent: “The sea 
has taken me to itself whenever 
I sought it and has given me re- 
lief . . . it has rendered remote 
the cares and wastes of the land, 
for of creatures that move and 
breathe upon the earth we of 
mankind are the fullest of sorrow.” 
He loved the sea; it was a repose 
and a challenge to him, and he 
was most serene when he was 
sailing his small boat. Some of his 
best writings relate his adven- 
tures at sea and the thoughts that 
came to him during storms and 
during calms. 

Belloc lived to be 83 years old. 
He died on July 16, 1953. Some 
described him as overworked and 
unhappy during his later years, 
suffering from insomnia and _ al- 
ways restless. He was a lonely 
man but it was not the loneliness 
of a self-centered person. It was 
a form of loneliness that derived 
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from his lack of success in open- 
ing the eyes of the public to con- 
ditions in the world that he call- 
ed “perils of the soul.” He wanted 
fervently to make people under- 
stand that it is those outside the 
Church who are eccentric and ab- 
normal. He did help many to 
find the Church, and he succeed- 
ed in making his contemporaries 
take notice of her; but he wanted 
to do much more than that. 

He was in opposition to the 
world of his time and to the 
world that he foresaw, and es- 
pecially to the shallow and fool- 
ish philosophy of what he called 
progress. To Belloc, it semed 
that the triumph of physical sci- 
ence coincided with the decay of 
religion. He said it produced a 
mood of arrogance which found 
exponents in men like H. G. 
Wells. He was ahead of his time 
for he saw the coming “world of 
the scientist” which he knew 
could not be a happy one. 

He tried to save men from 
themselves, an impossible task. 
While he knew, he = said, that 
people not only don’t want to be 
awakened but even resent the 
idea, he could not give up what 
he considered a duty although 
sometimes, in a particularly dis- 
couraged mood, he quoted Philli- 
more and said, “It is all like read- 
ing Theocritus to a cow!” 


F, J. Sheed wrote of Belloc 


when he died and said, “More 
than any other man, Belloc made 
the English-speaking — Catholic 
world in which all of — us live, 
There was Chesterton, of course, 
but then Belloc had so much to 
do with the making of Chester- 
ton, and Chesterton not much 
with the making of Belloc.” 

Belloc had grown up in an 
England in which Catholics were 
on the defensive, and he saw this 
as defeat. His policy was counter- 
offensive because, he said, “The 
weight of historical argument is 
now on our side.” He was a fight- 
er who believed that the first 
essential for the Catholic army is 
to set aside the old habit of feel- 
ing inferior to the enemy, to ac- 
quire the attitude of the offen- 
sive — and to repeatedly attack. 
It was, with Belloc, a question of 
moral. 

He had the most important 
quality of greatness: humility. He 
was, according to Morton, always 
a humble man. “At the end of his 
life,” said his friend, “his humil- 
ity helped him to endure with 
resignation long years of inactiv- 
ity, and the deprivations which 
his failing strength made _neces- 
sary. For all the times I heard 
him complain of the disappoint- 
ments of his life, I never once 
heard him even hint that he had 
deserved something better. That 
is humility.” 


A well adjusted person is one who can play golf and bridge 
as if they were games—C. S. Papara 
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Those Inevitable Spats 


Condensed from The Canadian Messenger 


created earth’s first couple, 

spats between husband and 
wife were unknown. Adam didn’t 
disagree with Eve when she of- 
fered him a sampling of the for- 
bidden fruit; he bit into it. 

It was only after they disagreed 
with God by disobeying His or- 
der that they began disagreeing 
between themselves. Perhaps they 
disagreed about the suitableness 
of the garments the Lord gave 
them. Perhaps they didn’t see eye 
to eye about curbing Cain’s ten- 
dencies toward juvenile delin- 
quency. Maybe there were heated 
arguments about rearing their 
children and getting along with 
their grandchildren. 


y THE BEGINNING, when God 


Florence Wedge 


Ten suggestions for chang- 
ing “apples of discord” into 
“rays for your halo” 


The pattern has not varied 
much. Topics of disagreement 
have increased and _ multiplied 
with each succeeding generation. 
Spats between him and her have 
become as inevitable as the sun- 
rise, though far less pleasant. 

This inevitability has its basis 
in human nature itself. To be hu- 
man is to hold certain opinions 
which don’t always dovetail with 
the opinions of one’s partner. The 
two may have conflicting ideas 


about letting Junior smoke, in- 
creasing his giving 
Cana 33 
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him the car keys, or allowing him 
to join the Air Force. And those 
are only four of the thousands of 
apples of discord that may grow 
on the family tree. 

The expression 
opinions is not wrong for all 
couples at all times. Problems 
must be discussed. Applies of dis- 
cord must be dissected. 

And here the danger lies. Our 
sin-scarred nature likes to take 
God’s law into its own hands and 
turn discussion and _ dissection 
into an occasion of sin against 
almost any virtue you can name. 
Still, problems have to be aired 
before they can be solved. 

The Christian idea is to leave 
sin out of the airing. 

Impossible? It is being done 
daily by Catholic husbands and 
wives who want to remain, by 
virtue of the sacrament of matri- 
mony, channels of grace for each 
other instead of instruments of 
sin. It is being done daily by 
Catholic couples who believe in 
applying Christian principles to 
everyday problems. 

Hold your breath while I say 
that “those inevitable spats” can 
even be woven into the “most 
perfect form of Christian life,” — 
as Pius XII has called the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. Provided you leave 
sin out of them, they automatic- 
ally become occasions of merit 
and instruments of reparation and 
salvation. Everything that is not 
sin can be offered in union with 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and His 


of divergent 


July 
Sacrifice. Disagreements are what 
you make them: liabilities requir- 
ing expiation or precious assets for 
heaven. 

Can apples of discord really 
be changed into rays for your 
halo? They can, if you handle 
them properly. Here are 10 sug- 
gestions: 

1. Dissect them between the 
two of you. Neighbors, friends’ 
and in-laws may find it fascinat- 
ing to give you a hand here. But’ 
this is a do-it-yourself project for 
husband and wife only. The per- 
son closest to a husband is his 
wife; the person closest to a wife 
is her husband. They should be 
able to communicate their inner- 
most thoughts to each other with- 
out outside cooperation. 

If and when they need coun- 
sel, the married couple can always 
consult a priest, lawyer, doctor, 
or marriage counsellor, who has 
had professional training and who 
can give unbiased advice. 

2. Choose the right moment. If 
I may paraphrase Ecclesiastes, 
there is a time to dissect apples 
and a time not to. 

In The Road to Emotional 
Maturity, Dr. David Abrahamsen 
writes that it is supremely impor- 
tant to choose the right moment 
for discussions between husband 
and wife. Each must use personal 
intuition and wisdom to determine 
this time. The worst possible mo- 
ment is when either or both are 
tired, upset, tense, or otherwise 
emotionally perturbed. Discussion 
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calls for a clear head; dissection, 
for a steady hand. 

3. Remain as serene as possible. 

If not inwardly, at least out- 
wardly. There is a distinct advan- 
tage in this. 
. As the old Hindu saying goes, 
“He who cannot control his 
muscles cannot control his mind.” 
The opposite is also true. If you 
don’t clench your fists, don’t bang 
on the table, don’t slam the door, 
don’t brandish the rolling pin, 
don’t furrow your forehead with 
a frown, don’t tighten your jaw 
muscles — in a_ word, if you 
handle the controls with a light 
touch — talking things over will 
be much easier on both of you. 

4, Put yourself into your mate’s 
shoes. After a manner of speaking, 
naturally. 

There may be as many aspects 
to your problems as there are 
angles to Euclid. Your viewpoint 
is not necessarily right and your 
mate’s necessarily wrong. “Suc- 
cess in dealing with people,” 
writes Kenneth M. Goode in How 
to Turn People Into Gold, “de- 
pends on a sympathetic grasp of 
the other man’s_ viewpoint.” 
(Memo to wives: That other man 
could be your husband.) 

Speaking of him, he may have 
some very reasonable reasons for 
insisting that you go easy on his 
pocketbook, make your last-season 
coat do, tell daughter to be home 
by midnight, or even that little 
insignificant detail of putting less 
salt in the beef stew. 
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Wives, too, often have very 
reasonable reasons for seeing 
things as they do. Their viewpoint 
in all fairness should come in for 
a frank appraisal. 

5. Give in on trifles. Trifles 
make perfection, right? Sometimes 
they make trouble, too. 

For instance? In The Catholic 
Marriage Manual, Father George 
A. Kelly cites the case of the hus- 
band who had always believed he 
should never sleep with the win- 
dow open in the winter. The 
man’s wife did not have strong 
convictions on the subject; she 
had always slept with the win- 
dow open. A mere trifle, yes; but 
one that could spell trouble. The 
wife gave in very gracefully — 
and sidestepped an argument that 
could have worked havoc in their 
marital lives. 

It is always wise not to make 
federal cases out of minor matters. 
Too, it is the gracious, consider- 
ate, Christian method of steering 
clear of squabbles. 

6. Remember how they did 
things in Nazareth. It is not ne- 
cessary to understand the Jewish 
mentality thoroughly or to spend 
six months in Israel to imagine the 
harmony that existed in the 
household of Joseph and Mary. 
It need take only 30 seconds of 
reflection. 

It is a dogma of faith that 
Mary was born immaculate. Jos- 
eph, the New Testament affirms, 
was a just man. Divinity dwelt 
under their roof. Granting these 
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three indubitable facts, can we 
suppose that Joseph and Mary 
disagreed? To put it less bluntly, 
did they have different view- 
points, different ways of seeing 
and doing things? Did they always 
agree about having Jesus handle 
sharp tools in the workshop? 
Can’t you picture Our Lady sug- 
gesting that her husband take a 
vacation, and Joseph insisting that 
he didn’t need any time off? They 
were human, you know, with hu- 
man feelings, ideas, and aspira- 
tions, which they must have ex- 
pressed. 

But they didn’t fight. Neither 
should those who are trying to 
pattern their lives upon Mary’s 
and Joseph's. 

7. Admit your mistakes, if any. 
To err is human. You are human. 
Therefore, exemption the 
capacity for occasional blundering 
is not among your attributes. 
Time and time again you are go- 
ing to run into those unlovely 
things called mistakes. You can 
save yourself many worries and 
heartaches, and perhaps your 
marriage itself, by being willing 
to admit that your mate did not 
marry a paragon of perfection. 

Confucius once said: “Our 
greatest glory is not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we 
fall.” Similarly, your greatest glory 
is not in being right 100% of the 
time, but in graciously admitting 
that you sometimes make mis- 
takes, like all other mortals. Like 
your partner, for example. 


July 

8. Don't rake in old disagree- 
ments. Over the months and years, 
the two of you have likely ex- 
pressed many a_ divergence of 
opinion. You had problems and 
talked them over and reached a 
satisfactory solution. Maybe you 
had_ real arguments, squabbles, 
and fights. But each ended in 
your signing a peace treaty. You 
kissed and made up. 

You have nothing to gain now, 
and much mental tranquillity to 
lose, by raking in those past dis- 
agreements after all these years. 
Sufficient for today are today’s 
disagreements. Let the dead past 
bury its dead clashes and don’t 
try to resurrect them. They are 
not worth it. 

9. Never go to sleep angry at 
your partner. If you have started 
to dissect some apple of discord, 
don’t stop halfway. Finish the job, 
even if you must miss the late 
show and sit up till 2:30. If it’s 
impossible to settle the problem 
definitely, at least arrive at some 
mutually agreeable solution. 

One of the quickest ways to 
weaken the nuptial knot is to end 
the day at daggers drawn. Do 
make peace with your adversary 
before lights out. 

10. Appreciate your faculty of 
speech. Our Creator has given us 
the faculty of speech that we 
might say pleasant things to one 
another. Half of our pangs of re- 
morse could be eliminated if we 
made it a cardinal rule to repress 
the unkind, bitter, soaked-in-acid 
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remark. If you have been tossing 
such remarks around your domes- 
tic hearth lately, to that extent 
you have risked wrecking your 
marriage. 

What your partner needs is not 
so much a piece of your mind as 
a permanent place in your loving 
heart. No music has charms like 
the kind word to soothe the sav- 
age breast. Charms, too, to 
strengthen the matrimonial bond 
between you and your one and 
only. 

Summing up: 

Differences 


of opinion make 


disagreements between husband 
and wife inevitable. But it is pos- 
sible to disagree without being 
disagreeable. 

The Christian ideal is not to 
agree always, but to leave the dis- 
agreeableness and the culpability 
out of those  sure-as-the-sunrise 
disagreements. 

With God’s grace and the good 
will of both partners, it is pos- 
sible to turn apparent evil into 
good and to use differences of 
opinion as_ steppingstones_ to 
greater mutual sympathy, under- 
standing, and affection. 


Copyright 1960 


“I'm glad it’s you, dear, but aren't 
you supposed to be at the office?” 
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My Time 


Isn't Your Time 


Here are six offenders who refuse to consider the fact 
that a wife and mother might need 
the day’s precious hours for productive work 


By Antoinette Bosco 


HAVE OFTEN remembered a 
late afternoon when I stop- 
ped on my way home from 
teaching school to have a cup of 
coffee with my married sister. 
When I walked into the house, 
I stopped and stared in shock. Her 
rooms were a shambles with toys 
strewn around, cut up papers 
flying in all available space, milk 
spilled in little white pools in var- 
ious spots, and one curtain sag- 
ging from a newly bent rod. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“My neighbor with the four 
kids paid me an unexpected visit,” 
she answered, sinking into a chair, 
looking as if she were trying to 
digest fried grasshoppers. 

I really didn’t know what to 
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say, but I wanted to make her 
feel better, so I smiled cheerfully 
and_ philosophically said, “Oh 
well, their visit broke up the 
afternoon.” 

At which my sister looked at 
me, raised her eyebrows and sput- 
tered, “Broke up the afternoon? 
You mean it smashed it to pieces!” 

Now that I’ve switched settings 
and replaced my former occupa- 
tion with that of suburban wife 
and mother of five, I, too, have 
had many a day “smashed to 
pieces” by people who are incon- 
siderate of my time. In fact, I 
have sadly concluded that the 
housewife has been very success- 
fully caricatured into a distorted 
image of a kaffee-klaching flitter- 
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bug who has unlimited time at 
her disposal. 

Among those who refuse to 
consider the fact that a wife and 
mother might need the day’s pre- 
cious hours for productive work 
are the following offenders: 

Offender No. 1, the salesman 
who has been brainwashed into 
believing that he can sell any- 
thing if he talks long enough. 

Now I’m all for selling and its 
most important prerequisite, 
salesmen. In fact, my teacher hus- 
band kept us from starvation and 
bankruptcy by selling for several 
summers in the lean years of our 
early marriage. Because of this, 
I have a truly sympathetic streak 
which demands the utmost cour- 
tesy on my part when a door to 


door salesman rings my bell. But— 

Recently, a man appeared at 
the door who insisted that he had 
an item which no one could do 
without. Ultimately, every per- 
son now living would need one. 
The item? Cemetery plots. Shades 
of Digger O'Dell, I couldn't get 
rid of him! It took him one hour 
and 15 minutes to accept the fact 
that my no was in fact a no, dur- 
ing which time he lectured on the 
inevitability of death and the many 
unsuspecting ways it strikes, and 
expatiated on the more dire pro- 
blem of overpopulation, which 
plainly means that living people 
are taking up so much room that 
soon cemetery plots will be black 
market items. Wow! And an hour 


and a half of my time gone for- © 


ever. 
Offender No. 2, 
the service repair 
man who never 
shows, or the dis- 
assembling artist 
who takes forever 
to get the appliance 
back in one piece. 

This breed not 
only keeps you 
waiting hours, but 
days as well. The 
result is a disastrous 
situation especially 
if the item to be 
repaired is the 
stove, refrigerator, 
or washing ma- 
chine. Maybe the 
electronic baby-sit- 
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ter, commonly known as the TV 
set, should also be included in the 
disaster-category. 

You are virtually a_ prisoner 
while you are waiting for the re- 
pair man to come. You dare not 
go out because he might come. 
You can’t use the phone because 
he might call back. You can’t 
get any ordinary work done be- 
cause of the mental (and physical) 
preoccupation of trying to rise 
above the situation. This takes 
real skill as you well know if 
you've ever tried to rise above 
eight accumulated loads of wash, 
or a melting refrigerator, or sev- 
eral boxes full of empty cans 
which carried such delicacies as 
cold peas, cold corn, cold spam. 

The service repair man should 
be more considerate of a house- 
wife’s time. He should try to ap- 
proximate a time of arrival, and 
once he starts the job he should 
finish it. Spare me from the guy 
who starts a fix-up job and then 
nurses it along at rare intervals 
till I dabble with the temptation 
to apply a TV type violence to 
a real situation! 

Offender No. 3, the neighbor 
who drops in uninvited with her 
assorted children and then hates to 
leave because the children are 
having such a good time. 

Let me make it clear that I 
love people. I joined (and work 
at) societies and causes. Children 
take to me and I often baby sit 
with a neighbor’s child in day- 
time hours. But, I also like to 
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read, write, correspond, bake, 
plan special house jobs, read to 
the children, help with their mu- 
sic practice, teach them their 
prayers, and—well, you get the 
picture. 

When a neighbor drops in un- 
announced for a two-hour stretch, 
all my plans, which are essential 
for the smooth running of a fami- 
ly of seven, fizz away, and I 
either have to work far into the 
night to make up for lost activi- 
ties, or forego them altogether. 
Much as I like my neighbors, I 
can enjoy an impromptu visit only 
if it is very short. 

Offender No. 4, the telephone. 

Why? because when you're on 
the phone, you're stuck. You 
might just as well be glued to the 
ceiling for all the work or child 
care you can accomplish while 
youre wrapped up in phone 
wires. 

Two long phone calls in one 
morning can ruin a busy house- 
wife’s day. And I mean ruin. 
Within the space of a 20-minute 
phone call one morning, 22-month 
old baby had (a) flung a dozen 
eggs at various targets in the 
kitchen, (b) stamped the cream 
cheese to slimy oblivion on the 
floor, (c) washed his clothes with 
a half quart of milk, and (d) tast- 
ed 10 apples with one or two 
dainty bites in each. Needless to 
say, his raiding the refrigerator 
caused me an all morning repair 
job. If only the eggs had been 
hard boiled! 
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Offender No. 5, the kind heart- 
ed friend, usually an older woman 
whose children are either gone 
to school for the day, or are mar- 
ried, who offers to take you and 
the kids shopping. 

This is truly an act of mercy, 
you think. It would be too, if 
she didn’t have to make three half 
hour stops on the way. 

By the time you get where you 
thought you were going, the baby 
has bounced your legs black and 
blue, the other. two are screaming 
from confinement, you are too ex- 
hausted to push the supermarket 
cart, and you've lost an hour and 
a half. 

But you say “thanks” anyway. 

Offender No. 6, the friend who 
calls and says, “Look, I'd love to 
visit for a little while. I'll be over 
in a few minutes.” 

She shows up about two hours 
later. In the meantime, you've 
played the waiting game. This 
means you did not bake that cake, 
did not write those letters, did not 
wax the playroom floor, or did 
not do something else that you 
had planned. Her excuse won't 
bring back the time lost. 

Is there any defense against 
these and other people who smash 
a housewife’s time to pieces? 

There are a few tricks. This 
one works fine for the telephone. 
After three minutes, let out a 
horrified, but subdued, yell, say- 
ing, “The baby has a knifel!,” and 
hang up. 

One woman has an excellent 


solution for greeting uninvited 
visitors. Whenever she detects 
people at the doorbell, she grabs 
her coat and puts it on. If it’s 
a person who's a real time con- 
sumer, she'll say, “I’m so sorry, 
I'm just going out.” If it’s some- 
one she enjoys visiting with, she'll 
ay, “Oh, how lucky! I just got 
in. 

The important thing is to be 
courteous and never insult any- 
one. But above all, try not to 
make uncomfortable mistakes like 
the boo-boo I once pulled. 

It was a rare afternoon (rare 
because I had my _ preschoolers 
settled down for a nap) when the 
doorbell rang. I peeked out the 
window and recognized which 
neighbor it was from her children 
who were running on the lawn. 
I stayed quiet. It worked and she 
went away. About an hour later, 
the bell rang again, and there she 
was. I brightened and smiled, and 
greeted her with this: 

“Sorry I didn’t hear you when 
you rang before.” 

I read a poem once about the 
unit of time called the minute. 
The last two lines went some- 
thing like this: 

“Just a little minute, 
But eternity is in it.” 

My particular belief coincides 
with that thought. I have a re- 
sponsibility to the minutes given 
to me in this life. I don’t want 
them squandered by others who 
may be of the opinion that my 
time is their time. Tt 
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Detinquents 
Can Br Hetprp Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


Allover the world Good Shepherd Sisters are helping 
delinquent girls to grow into society’s finest members 


ISTER ELLEN and I jolted 
into each other as the old 
truck bumped over a jag- 

ged rut in the mud road. 

We turned to laugh at Tom grin- 
ning at us from behind the wheel. 
“Not accustomed to trucks?” 

_“No,” I laughed, hanging on to 
the door and bracing my feet for 
the big puddle right ahead. “Good 
Shepherd Sisters are generally 
cloistered.” 

“And,” added Sister Ellen, “this 
is our first trip on the rural roads 
of Nebraska.” 

We were headed straight for 
the haunted house where we 
would pick up about 25 of our 


Sister Dominic, the author of this 
article, will begin a column “For 
Teenogers Only”’ in next month’s is- 
sue. Sister will answer questions sub- 
mitted by teenagers. 
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campers — girls from the Good 
Shepherd Home in Omaha. They 
had hiked from camp to the Mis- 
souri River, and we planned to 
give them a lift back. 

“How do these girls get into 
your Home?” asked Tom. 

“Placed there by juvenile courts 
and various welfare agencies 
throughout Nebraska and adjoin- 
ing states.” 

“Why?” 

Turning, I smiled into the en- 
thusiastic, ardent face of the young 
Camp Director, a seminarian from 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. “Interested?” 

“I am,” he replied. “I’ve been 
observing these youngsters around 
camp for the last few days. 
They're supposed to be juvenile 
delinquents. I can’t see anything 
particularly delinquent about 
them. Are they really court cases?” 
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“Most of them, yes. But all of 
them have been with us for awhile. 
They were neither this calm nor 
happy when they first arrived.” 

The truck coughed to a stop. 
Girls from 12 to 18 poured out 
from the old abandoned farm- 
house, from the barn, even off the 
top of the windmill. One triumph- 
ant youngster had found a packet 
of love letters in some remote cor- 
ner of the house. The girls packed 
themselves into the back of the 
truck, while one enterprising young 
lady squeezed herself into the 
front. She laughed up into my 
eyes, and all of a sudden I was 
seeing her the day she had been 
brought to the Home. A policewo- 
man had held one arm, and a po- 
liceman the other. As she had en- 
tered the door she had flung her 
handbag and suitcase to the far- 
thest end of the hall, screaming 
her hate and defiance like one pos- 
sessed. The girls in the back of the 
truck suddenly burst into a camp- 
ing song, and the youngster in 
front joined in. 

Wheeling the truck around, Tom 
went on with his questions. “What 
training do the Sisters get?” 

“A girl is a postulant for six 
months. Then her two years of 
Novitiate begin. During the first 
year she is initiated into religious 
life. Courses are given in theology 
and philosophy. During the second 
year she may spend some time with 
the girls, but always under super- 
vision. Throughout this period she 
is familiarized with St. Euphrasia’s 


book on Direction — techniques for 
rehabilitation which a prominent 
New York psychiatrist recently 
commended as outstanding from 
the twin viewpoints of mental 
health and psychology. Three years 
of Juniorate follow when the young 
Sister is introduced directly to the 
Good Shepherd work of rehabilita- 
tion, but again with specialized 
help. Then college before an as- 
signment is given. We have such 
a careful screening process because 
the work is difficult. The re-edu- 
cation and re-adjustment of juve- 
nile delinquent girls requires skill, 
training, patience, abounding faith 
in God and unlimited optimism. 
Not everyone can do it.” 

“Christ Child Camp,” read the 
sign, and the truck swung around 
in the direction indicated by the 
arrow. Up the gravelled trail, in 
front of the lodge, and then the 
girls jumped off. A total of 95 
Good Shepherd girls were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. 

Tom slowly drew the key out of 
the ignition. “How many Homes 
do you have?” he asked. 

“Three hundred and ninety scat- 
tered throughout the world. Ten 
thousand Sisters working with 
over 31,000 problem girls.” 

“We hear lots about juvenile de- 
linquency,” he said thoughtfully, 
“and it’s all bad. The papers are 
full of data and statistics and fig- 
ures. We've been shocked by the 
stories of teenage crimes. But we 
never hear about the bright side. 
Nobody tells us how teenagers can. . 
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be helped, and are being helped. 
I’m impressed by these youngsters. 
I want to know how you manage 
to do it.” 

Walking over to our cabin we 
were joined by Miss Flanagan, 
Executive Director of Omaha’s 
Christ Child Center, vivacious, 
alert, with a wide outlook and a 
marvellous comprehension of social 
reaction and interaction. 

“Have you made follow-up 
studies?” asked Miss Flanagan with 
her practical common sense. “Are 
you sure that the good you effect 
is lasting? In other words, can and 
do juvenile delinquent girls be- 
come stable, contributing members 
of our American society?” 

“They can and do.” 

“And the follow-up studies?” 

“A study made in our St. Paul 
Home by a Good Shepherd Sister 
psychologist showed that after 
five years between 80 and 90 per- 
cent of the girls had adjusted satis- 
factorily to society. A Good 
Shepherd Sister social worker con- 
ducted a follow-up in our Seattle 
Home which indicated that ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the girls 
continued in their good disposi- 
tions. A lay caseworker from Port- 
land’s Catholic Charities estimated 
that about 85 percent of the girls 
released from the Portland Home 
lead productive, happy and satis- 
fying lives. Juvenile delinquent 
girls can and do and are filling in 
all over America.” 

Just then a couple girls knocked 
at the screen door. “Swimming 


July- 


time,” they called out. “Aren't you 
coming to the pool?” 

As we sat in a group around the 
pool with Tom directing activities, 
the realization of these youngsters’ 
need for adult interest, approval, 
affection and concern flooded me 
with each splash of the blue-green 
water. Almost all these girls had 
come from broken homes and had 
been the victims of unhappy mar- 
riages, marital bickering, drink, 
divorce, and a succession of foster 
homes, step-parents, and, finally, 
of their own disorganized person- 
alities. Eventually they lose all 
trust in adults, and cannot bring 
themselves to believe that anybody 
really loves them. When they do 
come into contact with an adult 
genuinely interested in their wel- 
fare, they cannot believe their 
senses and must test that interest 
over and over again before they 
can accept it as factual. They 
didn’t just want us at the swim- 
ming pool; they needed us there. 

That night we gathered about 
the campfire blazing amid a twi- 
light glow against some of Nebras- 
ka’s most beautiful scenery. Two 
recently ordained priests had join- 
ed our group; they had been Boys- 
town boys. “Do any of your girls 
become Religious?” they wanted to 
know. 

“Many of them.” 

Some Good Shepherd girls join 
active Religious Orders. But the 
overwhelming majority of those 
called to religious life long for 
contemplation, prayer and penance 
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offered for the salvation of souls 
throughout the world. Having 
themselves been rescued from mor- 
al misfortune, they long to save 
others by sacrificing themselves. 
Hence Mother Euphrasia, Good 
Shepherd Foundress, founded also 
the Order of Sister Magdalen for 
her girls who begged for it. Today 
this contemplative Order with a 
Rule based on that of the Car- 
melites is as world-wide as the 
Good Shepherd Convents wherein 
the vocation originates. At the 
present over 2,000 Sister Magda- 
lens encircle the globe with lives 
of reparation offered for the con- 
version of sinners and the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. Wearing 
the brown habit of Carmel, they 
are the glory and the cream of the 
work of re-habilitation and _ re- 
demption. 

“Are most of your girls Catho- 
lic?” Father Shores wanted to 
know. 

“In Omaha, at least half of them 
are not. Girls are accepted regard- 
less of race, religion, or color.” 

“How do you teach them to love 


“Never by preaching to them, 
Father. They’ve been preached to, 
yelled at and shoved around all 
their lives. Eventually the Catho- 
lic girls are obliged to take reli- 
gion classes; the non-Catholics are 
not.” 

“How then?” 

“We trust primarily in the grace 
of God. There is not much use talk- 
ing about God because these 


youngsters have generally trans- 
ferred their hatred for adults to 
God. They fit God in with the 
adult world — and seldom has the 
world of adults been kind to them. 

“Rather than preach to our girls, 


we try to live sincerely religious 


lives. We try to treat the toughest 
youngsters with the greatest 
courtesy. These teenagers have 
been pushed out of the way all 
their lives; nothing touches them 
so much as genuine kindness and 
consideration. Gradually, though 
with heart-breaking slowness, the 
girls, formerly accustomed to harsh 
environments, realize that a super- 
natural force must be motivating 
the Sisters, whom they call Moth- 
ers. Dimly, and through the fog of 
distrust, they slowly discern the 
outlines of the Good Shepherd. In 
time all of the girls come to believe 
in God. Catholics return to the 
practice of their religion, and non- 
Catholics are encouraged to wor- 
ship God in their own way. But it 
takes a long time.” 

At 7:30 next morning the alarm 
clock sounded too early. Yet. the 
girls had been up hours before. At 
foyr a.m. a group, headed by one 
of the camp councilors — also a 
seminarian — had taken off on a 


nature-study expedition. Watching. 


the same girls now, at the Com- 
munion of the Mass, reverently 
walk up to the outdoor altar to re- 
ceive their God, I realized how 
truly they had learned to partici- 
pate in wholesome recreations. 


Suddenly my thoughts switched 
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back to a group of Good Shep- 
herd newcomers who had initiated 
me one day into the fun of riding 
the rails. 

“But how do you get on the 
train?” I had asked. 

“That’s easy, Mother. It slows 
down when it’s coming into a little 
town or crossing a bridge. Then 
you jump on.” 

“But the wheels are moving.” 

“That’s a chance you gotta take.” 

“TI still can’t see it.” 

“Listen,” one explained patient- 
ly for the tenth time. “You know 
where the cars are hooked togeth- 
er. Well, you jump on there and 
then slide in underneath.” 

“But the wheels—” 

“I saw one boy,” put in another, 
“who slipped. The wheels went 
over him. His legs were cut off. He 
looked awful. But he lived.” 

I shook off the distraction and 
returned to the solemn beauty of 
the Mass. My eyes were again on 
the little white Host which the 
priest distributed so reverently to 
each kneeling camper. These girls 
were spending happy days in the 
Christian way. 

After breakfast Tom accompan- 
ied Miss Flanagan, Sister Ellen 
and me to the cabin. “How do you 
make the girls want to be good?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t make them, Tom. No 
one can make anyone want any- 
thing, least of all juvenile de- 
linquents. We show them ideals. 
Most of all, we give them Our 
Lady. We have a Sodality at the 


Home. Under the guidance of the 
Fathers at Creighton University, 
the Sodalists spark plug the entire 
group. The girls elect their own of- 
ficers, conduct their own meetings, 
decide on their own plans, and 
keep the group morale reaching for 
the clouds. Throughout the city of 
Omaha the school Sodalities are 
amalgamated in the Sodality Union 
of which the Good Shepherd So- 
dality is a member. The girls leave 
the Home to attend the group 
meetings wherever they are sched- 
uled, take part in the youth activi- 
ties, and work as vigorously in the 
interests of Our Lady as any young 
girls and boys in town.” 

“You don’t consider your School 
a reformatory then?” 

“Oh, no,” cried Sister Ellen, 
overwhelmed by the thought. “It’s 
a Home.” 

“That’s the way the girls feel 
about it,” I put in. “Not too long 
ago, as I was with a group of our 
Ladies’ Junior Auxiliary admiring 
some sewing, a young colored wo- 
man walked in. She was poised 
and socially at ease. Turning to the 
group she said, ‘I love to come 
back here. This is the only home I 
ever knew.’ Most of our girls feel 
that way.” 

Juvenile delinquency may be a 
problem in the United States — 
but it is not an insuperable prob- 
lem. There is no need for despair. 
Juvenile delinquents can grow in- 
to society’s finest members. All 
over the world juvenile delinquent 


girls can and are being helped. f 
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Medical science finally has removed the mystery that 
once surrounded this painful malady 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


ECENTLY, Surgeon General 
Leroy E. Burney of the 
Public Health Service an- 

nounced that a “happy accident” 
of medical research led to the dis- 
covery of a powerful new drug for 
the treatment of gout which is now 
undergoing clinical trial by scien- 
tists at the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

The drug itself, zoxazolamine, is 
not new, and it has been widely 
used for several years as a muscle 
relaxant. But its possibilities in 
the treatment of gout are the re- 
sult of a chance observation made 
during studies of the drug’s meta- 
bolic breakdown in the body. 

Dr. J. J. Burns of the National 
Heart Institute and researchers at 


the Mount Sinai and Goldwater 
Memorial Hospitals in New York, 
under a grant from the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabol- 
ic Diseases, were studying the bio- 
chemical fate of zoxazolamine in 
the body when they noticed large 
amounts of a white crystalline com- 
pound accumulating in the urine of 
patients receiving zoxazolamine as 
a muscle relaxant. 

At first the crystals were thought 
to be a breakdown product of zoxa- 
zolamine, but chemical analysis 
showed that they were actually 
crystals of uric acid. It was this ob- 
servation that gave the scientists 
the first clue to zoxazolamine’s 
powerful anti-gout properities. 

Gout is one of the rheumatic di- 
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seases that have plagued man for 
at least 4,000 years, It affects ap- 
proximately 300,000 persons in 
this country today. Usually, the 
first sign of the disease is an acute 
attack of extreme pain and swell- 
ing in one of the joints of the 
body. Frequently, the big toe is 
affected, but joints in other loca- 
tions may be involved. These at- 
tacks of gouty arthritis generally 
subside after days or weeks al- 
though they recur at irregular in- 
tervals throughout the victim’s 
life. 

Associated, but in an unknown 
fashion, with these acute attacks 
is a disturbance in body chemistry 
which results in an increase in the 
amount of uric acid in blood and 
tissues. This uric acid is often de- 
posited in cartilage, chiefly found 
at the end of bones. In time, the 
uric acid deposits gradually grow 
until they may form large masses 
of chalky uric acid salts. These 
deposits are known as tophi and 
may appear around almost any 
joint. Most commonly, however, 
they appear around the big toe and 
also on the external ear whose 
framework is chiefly composed of 
cartilage. 

The treatment of gout has cen- 
tered around the use of colchicine 
for relieving the sporadic, painful 
attacks of acute gouty arthritis, 
and the long-term administration 
of chemicals that are capable of 
increasing the elimination of uric 
acid in the urine. Thus, when the 
investigators noticed large amounts 
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of uric acid in the urine of zoxa- 
zolamine-treated patients they de- 
cided to test the drug in gout pa- 
tients. Their preliminary tests in 
several patients indicated that zox- 
azolamine was significantly more 
potent than any anti-gout drug 
now in use. 

Actually, the specific effective- 
ness of colchicine for aborting or 
controlling an acute attack of gout 
has been recognized for some eight 
centuries, although no one in all 
that time knew why colchicine 
worked, and no one knows today. 
Hippocrates described the disease 
as early as 400 B.C., and clearly 
distinguished it from other ailments 
of the joints. In fact, among all 
the afflictions of man, gout has al- 
ways enjoyed a special notoriety. 
There is no pain like the excrucia- 
ting pain of an acute gout attack, 
most vividly described by the Eng- 
lish essayist Sydney Smith: “When 
I have gout, I feel as if I am walk- 
ing on my eyeballs.” 

Fortunately, medical science fi- 
nally has removed the mystery that 
once surrounded gout. Today, we 
know that it is caused by a hered- 
itary defect for which a person is 
no more responsible than for the 
color of his hair or of his eyes. 
Simply stated, the gouty person 
produces within his body more uric 
acid than normal, no matter what 
he eats. This acid concentrates in 
the blood — about three to 15 
times as much as normal. Doctors 
have known this for many years. 
What the doctors didn’t know un- 
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til recently, though, was a simple 
method of clearing excess uric acid 
out of the blood. Gout runs in 
families; and the vast majority of 
its victims are men — nobody 
knows why. 

Today uric acid is recognized as 
an important substance in the gen- 
eral economy of the body. It is a 
breakdown product of the meta- 
bolism of proteins. In birds and 
reptiles almost all of the nitro- 
genous waste from this metabolism 
is excreted as uric acid. Mammals 
convert most of their — 
waste to urea, which is highly 
soluble and therefore easily ex- 
creted in the urine. But mammals 
also produce some uric acid. Most 
mammals do not stop there; they 
degrade uric acid further to a sub- 
stance called allantoin, and _ this 
compound, rather than uric acid, 
appears in the urine. Their conver- 
sion of uric acid to allantoin is car- 
ried out by an enzyme of the liver 
called uricase. Humans lack this 
enzyme, so we are subject to gout, 
which results from an accumula- 
tion of uric-acid crystals. The only 
other gout-sufferers in the animal 
kingdom are apes and Dalmatian 
dogs; they also lack the enzyme. 
There seems to be something bird- 
like about the metabolism of a 
gouty man: his metabolic machin- 
ery produces an amount of uric 
acid which is abnormal for a mam- 
mal. 

The chronic victim of gout no 
longer has only one door but many 
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cape from his infirmity. For ex- 
ample, one of the oldest remedies 
for gout is still one of the best. 
This medicine is called colchicine, 
which comes from a plant, the 
Meadow Saffron. In one form or 
another, doctors have used _ this 
remedy in the treatment of gout 
for over 2000 years. Colchicine is 
a specific remedy when an acute 
attack of gout occurs. 

The best medicine that doctors 
have today for washing uric acid 
out of the blood stream is probene- 
cid (Benemid). This little tablet 
increases the efficiency of the kid- 
ney, making it excrete larger 
amounts of uric acid in the urine 
(it is uricosuric). : 

Tied in with the genetic pre- 
disposition to gout is the fact that 
various stresses seem to be able to 
precipitate the attack — a bone 
fracture, an operation, emotional 
stress, overeating, too much drink- 
ing. The attack may last one to 
six weeks, or even longer. It may 
sometimes subside eventually even 
without treatment, and may not re- 
appear for months or years. 

Although the gout is a malady 
that is now essentially under clini- 
cal control, it has an especially im- 
pressive historical record of plagu- 
ng intellectually brilliant men. 

en we consider that only about 
two persons in every thousand is 
hit by the gout, it is understand- 
able that the popular idea holds 
sway that this malady frequently 
selects victims having a high level 
of mental proficiency. 
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The impressive list of famous 
victims of gout is almost a roster 
of history’s most famous (or in- 
famous) personages. Among the 
men who are reputed to have suf- 
fered from gout are Alexander the 
Great, Kublai Khan, Issac Newton, 
Charles Darwin, William Harvey, 
Benjamin Franklin, Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, John Wesley, Cardi- 


nal Wolsey, John Milton, Ben Jon- 
son, William Congreve, Thomas 
Gray, Johann Wolfgang von Goe- 
the, James Russell Lowell, Alfred 
Tennyson, Edward Gibbon, Henry 
Fielding, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, Fran- 
cis Bacon, Stendhal, Guy de Mau- 
passant, and John Churchill, First 
Duke of Marlborough. 
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“..-in sickness or in health - - for better or for 
worse - - with or without color television 
with stereo or monophonic sound - =” 
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French Canada is fascinating to tourists because 
it is many things to many people 


ITH ALL the 
talk in the 
travel journals 
about European 
vacations in the 
near future be- 
coming as com- 
mon and easy as a journey to the 
beach, one forgets we have a touch 
of Old France practically in our 
own backyard. 

This, of course, would be can- 
ada’s French-flavored Province of 
Quebec. 

Focal cities for tourists journey- 
ing to this region are Montreal, 
the Paris of North America, and 
Quebec City, only walled city in 
North America. 

Montreal, one of the world’s 
truly great cosmopolitans, is a city 
of interesting contrasts, of priests 


in cassocks hurrying along the 


A Touch of Old France 
in North America 


By Dave Warner 


streets to their duties; mannequin- 
like models springing out of taxi 
cabs; tourists everywhere in al- 
most any season asking directions; 
stevedores from the docks; trap- 
pers from the bush country; and al- 
ways conversation in French and 
English and often in other tong- 
ues, too. 

Quebec City fell to the British 
in 1759 after Wolfe scaled the 
heights of the Plains of Abraham 
to defeat Montcalm’s French for- 
ces. But today this city of memor- 
able charm remains the most 
French city in North America, a 
leisurely Old World metropolis. 

French Canada is fascinating to 
tourists, because it is many things 
to many people. The fisherman, 
hunter, boatman, writer, artist, ex- 
plorer, shopper and gourmet all 
reach satiable levels here. 
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Page after page in your memory 
album can be added by taking 
caleche (horse and buggy) rides in 
Montreal or Quebec City, or read- 
ing the bi-lingual signs (Buvez 
7-Up, Drink 7 Up) or touring the 
$24,000,000 Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel in Montreal with a railway sta- 
tion at the bottom and a glassed-in 
eagle’s nest on top and all kinds of 
considerations for youngsters, or 
taking a Saguenay boat tour along 
the St. Lawrence River. 

But Quebec is a province of 
faith and devotion, too, and the 
shrines of this region are a story 
in themselves. Millions of pilgrims 
from all parts of the world journey 
here to seek cures, favors, consola- 
tion and peace of soul and mind. 

The best way to see Quebec is 
by automobile, because this way 
you digest the full flavor of its 
little villages, rich countryside, the 
unspoiled ways of its people, the 
outdoor ovens for bread baking, the 
roadside handicraft shops while 
you are visiting the shrines. 

Quebec also is very accessible 
by train, bus, plane and boat. On 
auto trips, it is suggested that a 
reputable agency such as the Auto- 
mobile Club he contacted for lat- 
est directions. 

Here, briefly, is the story of 
some of the shrines, which are 
most accessible in all seasons. 
There is no pretense at detail be- 
cause of limited space here. Ad- 
ditional detail may be obtained 
from the curator of each shrine. 

The Province of Quebec is the 
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cradle of Christian civilization in 
the North of the American conti- 
nent. More than 400 years ago, 
Jacques Cartier, French explorer, 
took possession of Canada and 
erected a cross as a symbol. 

The shrines: 

St. Joseph’s Oratory, Montreal: 
In 1870, the year Saint Joseph 
was proclaimed patron saint of the 
entire Church, Alfred Bessette was 
admitted to the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, to become known 
as Brother Andre. Of humble orig- 
in, he assumed at Cote des Neiges 
College the low duties of door- 
keeper and messenger, dishwasher 
and barber. 

Devotion to St. h guided 
Brother Andre His life. 
His piety and re works led 
many to seek his counsel. In 1904, 
he obtained wer to erect a 
small chapel on the flank of histor- 
ic Mount Royal, opposite the col- 
lege. There, the “Miracle Man” 
administered to the spiritual and 
physical sufferings of a multitude 
of pilgrims. 

Gratitude of the afflicted who 
obtained favors and solace opened 
the way for construction of the 
magnificent Oratory, still unfinish- 
ed, which today overshadows the 
tiny chapel first dedicated to St. 
Joseph. The Oratory stands as both 
tomb to the saintly Brother Andre 
and monument worthy of his pur- 
pose — the glory of St. Joseph, first 
patron saint of Canada since 
March 19, 1624. 

The Basilica of Ste. Anne de 
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Beaupre: Appropriate in this 
month’s Family Digest issue be- 
cause July is the month of the 
Feast Day of Ste. Anne. The first 
basilica was constructed in 1876; 
it burned in 1922. Saved were the 
miraculous statue of Ste. Anne and 
the priceless relics together with a 
multitude of other treasures now at 
the world-famous Beaupre shrine. 
The original shrine contains the 
Scala Santa Staircase, a reproduc- 
tion of the 28 stairs Christ climbed 
to meet Pilate. Opposite is the new 
shrine with relic chapel and mir- 
acle statue. The Cyclorama, near 
the basilica, has a picture of Jeru- 
salem 260 feet in circumference, 
and the Stations of the Cross on 
the hillside and candle procession 
at night are impressive. 

Shrine of Our Lady of The Hol 
Rosary, Cap-de-la-Madeleine: Old. 
est building of its kind in Canada. 
Started as a chapel in 1659, today 
it is the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Cape, Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary. In 1854, a parishioner pre- 
sented a Madonna with lowered 
eyes to the chapel. In 1888 two 
priests and a pilgrim testified that 
the eyes of the Madonna had be- 
come animated. Pope Pius X ap- 
proved the Virgin be crowned 
Our Lady of Canada. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Rigaud: 
Set in a grotto, high on the side of 
a mountain, is the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. A center for pil- 
grims since 1874. On the summit 
of the rock is a small Oratory dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. At the foot of 
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the steep slope is a large glade 
where pilgrims gather for divine 
services. 

Notre Dame Church, Montreal: 
The parish church of Old Montre- 
al. With two galleries, it accomo- 
dates 12,000 worshippers and is 
one of the largest churches on 
the continent. The interior is 
adorned with carved wood, and 
stained glass recounts incidents in 
the history of Ville-Marie under 
the French regime, and there are 
many valuable paintings. 

Notre Dame des Victoires, Que- 
bec City: Started in 1688, the 
church was dedicated to the Vir- 

in by the French colony, grate- 

1 for victory over the British in 
1690. The church was baptized 
“Our Lady of Victory.” In 1711, 
when a second British’ attack was 
thwarted, the name was changed 
to “Our Lady of Victories.” The 
gracious little church a gem a- 
mong Quebec’s prized relics. The 
altar is set in a wall of rare, carved 
wood. Decorating the altar are 
gold forts and banners, recalling 
the church’s history. Fine paint-' 
ings and unique memorials line 
the walls. The church overlooks 
Place Royale, the old 17th century 
market place. 

Monastery of the Ursulines, 
Quebec City: Attached to the Ur- 
sulines’ convent, which is famed 
throughout the Americas as an in- 
stitution of higher learning, the 
chapel dates from 1720. It is al- 
most severe in design but highly 
impressive. Here is: buried Mont- 
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calm, the French general who lost 
to Wolfe and the British. The 
chapel contains a number of pre- 
cious relics including a piece of 
the Cross, a portion of the Crown 
of Thorns and the body of St. 
Clement. 


THE PROVINCE abounds with ex- 
cellent eating places. One this tour- 
ist liked especially well was The 
Baker’s Inn, a homey little con- 
verted farmhouse in Chateau Rich- 
er, about four miles from Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre. Alvin and Lucienne 
Baker, both bi-lingual, are the 
hosts at this unique restaurant 
which is marked “must return” by 
anyone who ever has stopped 
there. 

The Bakers have played host 
to thousands of pilgrims on the 
road to Ste. Anne’s and always 
manage a gracious greeting, a 
warm good-bye and perhaps a 
story or two. Good home-style food 
(second portions in -everything if 
you wish) and relaxing atmosphere 
in provincial Quebec at an as- 
toundingly reasonable price have 
made Baker’s Inn one of the con- 
tinent’s great restaurant stops. 

» Another we liked, perhaps be- 
cause it was one of the few Italian 
restaurants encountered there, was 
Chez Marino at 34 Rue Dauphine 


in Quebec City, operated by Ma- 
rino Bragoli and his son Giovanni, 

Like Baker’s Inn, Chez Marino 
goes out of its way to take care 
of youngsters, and presents a fan- 
cier menu featuring French, Ameri- 
can and Italian dishes. Recom- 
mended for at least one meal if 
touring through this region. 

If you get an opportunity, point 
the car north of Quebec where, 
after about a 90-mile drive of the 
most scenic country this traveler 
ever has seen, Murray Bay is 
reached. This is one of Canada’s 
smart resort regions and the site of 
Manior Richelieu, named after the 
French cardinal. It is a hotel styl- 
ed after a French feudal castle and 
a building of exquisite charm and 
beauty. 

Shopping is a tricky business 
in Quebec these days what with 
American dollars discounted at 
about five percent and the Que- 
bec sales tax of three percent. It 
also has an import ew from Brit- 
ain that is virtually the same as 
the U.S., making Scottish cashmer- 
es and English suits the same price 
as they are below the border. 

But all considered, a visit to 
French Canada is as_ reason- 
able as any resort area in the 
U.S... and well worth the time 
and money. 


oc 6 
“SUSIE, WOULD you like me to tell you a bedtime story?” 
“No, thanks, grandma, not tonight.” 
“What about a lullaby? Should I sing for you?” 
“No, grandma. I think I’d rather fall asleep right away to- 
night."—The Catholic Home Journal. ' 
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MARGARET OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


Condensed from 
The Way of St. Francis — 


Alice Ogle 


The first statue in the United 
States erected toa woman was 
erected to her 


HE PEOPLE of New Orleans 
are proud of the great 
names familiar in the his- 

tory of Louisiana: French noble- 
men and Spanish colonists, count 
and marquis, baron and Spanish 
grandee. But there is no statuo 
in New Orleans to which residents 
point with more love and pride 
than the one in the tiny park 
near St. Patrick’s Church. 

Here rises the figure of a portly 
woman with her arm around a 
child; and across the base of the 
statue is one word, Margaret, the 
only name by which she was 
known to countless residents of 
New Orleans. This is the first 
statue in the United States erect- 
ed to a woman. 

Margaret Haughery died in 
1882, and New Orleans considered 
her. death an indescribable loss. 
Every newspaper was bordered 
with black. Two Louisiana gover- 
nors, the mayor of the city, and 
hundreds of mourners of every 
religion and color followed her 
body to the Catholic cemetery 
beyond the city limits. And every- 
one was pleased to find that the 
little Irishwoman’s grave was to 
be beside that of her great friend, 
Sister Francis Regis Barret, of the 
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Sisters of Mercy, who died in 
1862. This was the way it should 
be, everyone said, for these two 
women together had built an em- 
pire of mercy that Louisiana 
would never forget. 

Margaret was born in Ireland 
in 1814 to William and Margaret 
Gaffney. There were two other 
children, and the family was liv- 
ing in desperate poverty. By the 
time Margaret was six years old, 
the Gaffneys decided to quit 
struggling for survival in Ireland 
and come to America where 
streets were paved with gold, so 
they'd heard. They sold their 
meager belongings and set sail on 
a journey that ended in death for 
all members of the family but 
Margaret. 

They had been in Baltimore 
about a month when the family 
was struck down’ with yellow 
fever. William Gaffney died first 
and then two of the children. 
When there was only the mother 
and little Margaret left, Mrs. 
Gaffney found that she had only 
one friend in America, a Protest- 
ant woman named Richards. In 
her fear and anxiety for her child, 
she begged Mrs. Richards to take 
Margaret. “I'm dying,” she said, 
“but Yl die in terrible anguish 
if I don’t believe that my child 
will have at least a roof over her 


head.” 
Then, with a last burst of 
strength, she clutched the wo- 


man’s arms and said, passionately, 
“And — please — I beg you — see 
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that Margaret goes to her own 
Church!” 

The Richards were poor people 
too. But they did their best for 
Margaret. They fed her and cloth- 
ed her but they were unable to 
give her more than a few years 
at school. But they did see to it 
that the girl got her schooling 
from the nuns at St. Patrick’s. 

Margaret’s foster father died, 
Mrs. Richards became a laun- 
dress; and at 14, the Irish girl 
was working for her living too. 
Biographers describe her life as 
extremely drab and sad. But, it 
is recorded, she found increasing 
joy and peace in her religion. It 
came to mean all that’ was bright 
and good on earth for Margaret. 

At 19, she married Charles 
Haughery, a frail man from Ire- 
land; and for the first time in 
her life, she had hopes of a home 
of her own, children, and the 
love she craved. This, however, 
was another “voyage” destined for 
disaster. 

Within one year, a child was 
born, a child that lived only a 
few days — and Charles Haugh- 
ery was dead of tuberculosis. Mar- 
garet was more alone than she'd 
ever been in her life, and she 
spent long hours on _ her knees 
asking God to help her under- 
stand why her lot must be one of 
such immense loneliness and sor- 
row. 

She found a job in the base- 
ment laundry of a New Orleans 
hotel, and it was there, while she 
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watched the orphans playing next 
door in the yard of the Sisters of 
Mercy orphanage, that her great 
purpose in life was born. She 
yearned over these shabby, thin 
children. An intense wish to do 
something for them grew day by 
day until she decided to offer her 
services to the orphanage. 

One wonders what Sister Fran- 
cis made of the shabby little Irish- 
woman who came offering to 
help. The orphanage needed 
help desperately, but it was cash 
they needed — not another mouth 
to feed. 

But the sad blue eyes that re- 
garded her longingly were too 
much for Sister Francis. “I'll tell 
you what you can do, Mrs. 
Haughery,” said the nun. “You 
can drop around when you have 
some spare time and we'll find 
something you can do to help.” 

New Orleans had suffered epi- 
demic after epidemic of yellow 
fever, and the town seemed to be 
swarming with needy orphans 
whose parents had not survived 
the fever. The sisters could do no 
more than keep their many 
charges alive, they felt. Margaret 
found that she had so little left 
over from her small salary, what 
she could give in money would 
hardly matter at all. 

In her room at night, while she 
prepared a meal on a small wood- 
stove, she pondered the problem 
of money, the only thing that 
would really help. She had spent 
a number of hours at the orphan- 
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age cleaning and washing dishes, 
but it wasn’t long until she be- 
came aware that the children 
there quite often went to bed 
hungry. And that she couldn't 
endure. 

Her first in the career 
which made her a legendary fig- 
ure in New Orleans was typical 
of her. Practical, raised in a hard 
school, Margaret did the obvious 
thing: she took to begging food- 
scraps at hotels and restaurants; 
and these scraps she took to her 
own room where she converted 
them into tasty dishes for the 
children she was already calling 
“her” orphans. 

It wasn’t long until she invested 
a few coins in an old wheelbar- 
row. And then she began begging 
from all business places that were 
open at night when she was 
through work in the laundry. She 
begged for money, for clothing, 
for food, anything at all that 
could either be used by the or- 
phans or converted into some- 
thing for them. She would not 
take “No” for an answer, either; 
she’d say, “Refuse me — and I'll 
only come back.” 

She managed to save a little 
money and, in 1840, she was able 
to buy two cows. Before long, 
she bought more; and it wasn’t 
long until Margaret Haughery 
quit her job in the laundry to run 
her own dairy. She bought a 
donkey and a cart, and in garb 
that became almost her trademark 
she delivered the milk she sold 
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after she had supplied the orphan- 
age, free of charge, with the milk 
the children needed. She wore a 
calico dress, and a little shawl. 
For the rest of her life, Margaret 
dressed in exactly this fashion, 
even after she had money that 
could have clothed her in furs 
and rich silks. For Margaret 
Haughery became a wealthy wo- 
man, but a woman of such self- 
lessness that she saw money only 
as food and care and help for 
the unfortunates. 

Sister Regis and the other sis- 
ters never ceased to marvel at 
this small Irishwoman with the 
great heart. And when their or- 
phanage was about to fall into 
ruins from neglect, for they had 
no funds to keep it in repair, it 
was Margaret who came to Sister 
Francis with a plan. She said, 
“I've got money now, Sister. Why 
don’t I ask Father Mullon if he 
knows of a building we can buy?” 

And Father Mullon of St. Pat- 
rick’s beamed when Margaret told 
him what she hoped to do. “But,” 
he said, “it will take a lot of 
money, maybe much more than 
you have.” 

“My credit is good,” Margaret 
said sturdily. “We'll manage.” 

There was no building to buy, 
but a site was bought on Camp 
Street by Margaret. And a new 
orphanage did rise in new splen- 
dor on the site. They named it 
St. Patrick’s; and within 10 years, 
due in no small measure to Mar- 
garet Haughery’s good head for 


business, the home was paid for. 

Margaret learned that the more 
you give, the more you receive, 
In spite of all the money she gave 
away, she still had money left 
over. She bought a bakery, and 
began supplying loaves of hot 
fresh bread not only to St. Pat- 
rick’s but to every orphanage in 
New Orleans, She finally sold her 
dairy and concentrated on the 
bakery which became _ the first 
steam bakery in New Orleans. 

The time finally came when 
there was no need for Margaret 
to work. Her bakery made noth- 
ing but money and _ she could 
have bought herself a great house, 
carriages, employed servants, and 
lived according to her income. 
Instead, in her calico dress and 
little shawl, Margaret was to be 
found every day in a sunny door- 
way of the bakery, knitting socks 
and sweaters for her beloved or- 
phans. And bankers, doctors, and 
clergymen consulted her about 
financial matters while poor ones 
came for loans and any kind of 
help at all. The needy were never 
far for they knew that Margaret’s 
hand was quick to go to a pocket 
in her voluminous skirt — and 
money was always there to be 
given or loaned freely. 

The Civil War came, and Mar- 
garet was working hard again 
during those terrible days. There 
were more orphans than ever in 
New Orleans. There was yellow 
fever again. And Margaret went 
about promising mothers soon to 
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die that their children would be 
cared for. And cared for they 
were, these children of every 
creed and color who were to re- 
member Margaret a long, long 


time. 

She was helpful in the found- 
ing of St. Vincent de Paul Asy- 
lum in New Orleans, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Home for Girls, and St. 
Theresa’s Asylum as well as the 
Louise Home. 

After her death in 1882, the 
city immediately wanted to do 
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something to commemorate this 
great woman. It was decided to 
erect a statue of pure Carrara 
marble. No subscription paper 
was passed; no one had to ask 
for money. It flowed in so fast, 
notice had to be given that there 
was more than enough. 

In 1884, when the statue was 
unveiled, countless children look- 
ed up at the figure of the mother- 
ly woman they had known; and 
they cried happily, “It’s Margaret 
— our Margaret!” 
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We didn't know you had a choice 
if you had very many children. 


Have you ever heard a baby sit- 


ter scream when you casually 
mentioned you have four, five, or 
six children? Its startling 


Did You Say 
“Togetherness”? 


Condensed from Victorian 
Mary Jane Hancock 


F I EVER have the time 

to sit down and really 
i study a current wo- 

man’s magazine, I shall 

probably immediately 
resign as assistant chief of staff in 
this household and investigate the 
possibility of entering a severely 
cloistered Order for Inadequate 
Mothers. I am abysmally uninform- 
ed on the subjects of children’s 
psyches, trauma, and most of the 
modern cultural requirements for a 
balanced childhood. This also puts 
me on uncertain ground on the 
subject of Togetherness. 


My children range from five 
months to 14 years — they actual- 
ly range further than that even 
though we have a fenced yard! 

We adore our children, mostly 
because — well, I can’t think why. 
right now! — today is Saturday and 
they are all home and awake. 

Anyway, loving one’s children is 
like loving the Holy Spirit and the 
Faith. It is present all the time and 
you know it is true even though 
you have trouble explaining it 
clearly. 

I have read a little about chil- 
dren’s psyches and I have thought 
about my children’s psyches — but 
not much. If my children have had 
a traumatic experience, it doesn’t 
show — except on my husband. He 
acts positively shattered at times. 

My husband was an only child. 
He often remarks that he was 
lonely. That Joneliness should be a 
lovely memory now. After 15 years 
of marriage and the constant com- 
panionship we give him, he should 
be happy that he once had the 
chance to be alone. Togetherness, 
you know. 

Oh yes, we know something 
about Togetherness. It is supposed 
to be a modern prerequisite for 
happy families. However, we knew 
about it before we knew that mag- 
azines were advocating it — we 
didn’t know you had a choice if 
you had very many children. Have 
you ever heard a baby sitter’s 
scream when you casually men- 
tioned you had four, or five, or six 
children? It’s startling. 


Victorian (March, ’60), Our Lady of Victory Homes of 
60 Charity, Lackawanna 18, N.Y. 
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My husband has told the chil- 
dren of his lonely childhood in a 
very touching way. Trying to im- 
press upon their young minds how 
lucky they are to live in a large 
family. But something misfired. 
Every single one of our children 
wishes he were an only child! To- 
getherness sometimes begets fratri- 
cidal inclinations. 

Our children are being educated 
in Catholic ‘schools. If you think 
Catholic schools make angels of 
children, you don’t have a seven- 
year-old son like our seven-year- 
old son. He is our middle child. All 
the magazines tell you to Watch 
That One! We do, too. Everyone 
does. 

Our older children are well in- 
formed, reasonably disciplined, and 
devout. Our seven-year-old shows 
all the earmarks of being a pagan 
throwback (on his father’s side). 
He has a friend who doesn’t go to 
— on Sunday, and this is for 
Bi 

One night, he really shook me 
up. Some friends had loaned me a 
treasured first-class relic of St. 
Philomena so I could take it to a 
crippled girl who has a special de- 
votion to the saint. We were going 
out to dinner that night and I was 
worried about the safety of the 
relic. I was afraid if I simply said 
“Don’t touch that” it would im- 
mediately become Pandora’s Box. 

“It’s blessed, and holy, and irre- 
placeable,” I explained. 

“How much did it cost?” asked 
my 14-year-old who is very ma- 


terialistic — also not quite bright 
at times. I decided to become a 
semanticist. “Irreplaceable means 
it is so rare or valuable that it can’t 
be bought with money. It contains 
the be of a saint and martyr.” 

“O 

He subsided, but I knew I had 
put my hat on too soon when I 
saw my seven-year-old’s face. “Let 
me see the bone,” he said, grimly. 

I showed it to him under the 
glass case. I placed it back on the 
mantle and started to tip toe out 
of the room. 

“What’s a martyr?” he asked. 

“Someone who died for God.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they were Christians 
and they wouldn’t deny Christ 
even to save their lives.” 

“Why?” 

My husband was racing the 
motor out in the driveway. 

“That’s a good question — ask 
me again tomorrow.” 

But he was not worried about a 
mere horn. “Why?” he persisted. 

I decided it was my duty to ex- 
plain it all to him. I told him about 
the pagans, the Christians, the 
catacombs, and St. Philomena. 
Briefly. I told him about the ar- 
rows and the lilies — and in an 
impulsive, emotional moment, I 
decided to add realism and drama. 

“She was only a year younger 
than Jim is now.” 

I knew in a moment that I had 
misjudged my little man, for from 
sparkling interest his eyes changed 
to cold resolution. 
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“She wasn’t very smart, was 
she?” he said. 
“What do you mean? I think she 


was a very brave little girl,” I 


parried. 

“She should have kept her 
mouth shut,” said my darling, who 
never does. 

I had to let that one pass. The 
horn had_ gone berserk. So I 
ran from the room. 

I could go on and on, but you 
can add your own little stories. 
The whole point is that modern 
requirements for parenthood get 


more demanding every day. My 
husband and I both had university 
educations. We thought these 
would be adequate to Make Our 
Way in the World. They were, to 
a point! He earns a comfortable 
living for a family of seven and I 
can cook a meal, wash a dish, 
change a diaper, and make a bed 
as well as anyone. But as modern 
parents, we have found so much 
more to learn, and we are getting 
older. When you pass 35 and you 
have five children, you get older, 
and older, and older. 
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isn’t that right, dear?” 
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NEW BOOKS 


of Special hiterest to 


EXPLORERS ON THE MOON, 

and DESTINATION MOON, Herge. 
Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., Rock- 
efeller Center, New York 20, New 
York. $1.95 each. 
' Americans have grown cynical as 
fas as comic books are concerned: 
we have suffered too much from 
bad comics to be capable of finding 
any good in good ones. Not so 
with Europeans. The Tintin ser- 
ies, into which the above books fit, 
have sold over 8,000,000 copies in 
hard-cover book form on the Con- 
tinent. Originated, illustrated and 
written by a Belgian cartoonist, 
Herge, Tintin has won admirers 
chiefly among children—but he is 
also read by King Baudouin of Bel- 
gium, Andre Malraux, Brigitte Bar- 
dot, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, and 
many others. 

Last fall Golden Press brought 
out the first series of Tintin to 
meet American eyes—and watched 
the boy conqueror fall flat in com- 
ic book format, in front of the 
American audience. With the 
above two books, Golden Press is 
trying again. “This country,” Al- 
bert R. Leventhal, president of 
Golden Press said with a sigh, “is 
behind in the missile race and it’s 
behind in the Tintin race.” 

This comic, brim-full of life and 
intelligence, should be welcomed 
by Americans. Tintin performs 
against a background of painstak- 
ing truthfulness, and many scien- 


tific facts are pleasantly added 
while the reader journeys with 
Tintin to the moon. 


UNDER A GREEN ROOF, Anne 
Marie Jauss. J. B. Lippincott, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

One cannot read the words for 
the illustrations painted by the 
author who apparently is equally 
at home with a pen, a paint brush, 
or in a forest. Anne Marie Jauss 
shows us the varied scenes of the 
eastern woods, the forests of 
Alaska, the Southwest, the rain 
forests of Puerto Rico, the wood- 
ed mountains of our Pacific coast 
— and shows them with scientific 
accuracy combined with beauty of 
pictures and text. 


WHAT THEY ASK ABOUT 
MARRIAGE, Very Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway. Fides Publishers, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. $1.95. 

A multitude of questions on 
such subjects as birth control, 
marital life, engagement, modesty, 
love, divorce, dating, and so on 
are gathered together and answer- 
ed by Msgr. Conway briefly, 
succinctly and clearly. For many 
yers Monsignor has run a Ques- 
tion Box in The Catholic Messen- 
ger of Davenport, Iowa, and in 
Our Sunday Visitor. The present 
book is, therefore, a resume of real 
questions and actual problems 
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mailed in for his solution. And, 
as the Editor says, “The questions 
people ask about marriage are in- 
teresting. Almost as interesting as 
what Monsignor Conway writes 
about marriage.” 


BOLD ENCOUNTER, Rev. Peter- 
Thomas Rohrbach, 0.C.D. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. $3.75. 

The life of St. John of the 
Cross, presented in novelized form, 
is depicted as a bold encounter 
with a reality which, with John’s 
fine religious intensity, he trans- 
figured and transformed into a life 
of beauty, asceticism, and _ gran- 
deur. Because of his theological 
abstrusiveness and his uncompro- 
mising self-stripping, John of the 
Cross has generally been pictured 
by most of his readers as a lean, 
thin, mysterious friar drowned in 
a robe and a hood. But Father 
Rohrbach brings him into modern 
focus by describing the real stu- 
dent, Carmelite, reformer and 
saint: a man of astonishing vibran- 
cy, sensitivity to life, and spiritual 
idealism. The biography is well 
written and interest is sustained to 
the end. 


THE STORY OF YANKEE 
WHALING, I. Shapiro and E. A. 
Stackpole. Golden Press, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N.Y. $3.50. 

With 186 illustrations—85 in col- 
or—a true-to-the-record account of 
Yankee whaling is told in a man- 
ner acceptable to youngsters from 
fifth grade on up. This story of 
the most adventurous of all Ameri- 
can industries is one of a Junior 


Library series, books “designed to 
fill a need for entirely factual, 
well-researched, well-written _his- 
tories, illustrated by many color 
reproductions of from-the-period 
pictures.” From the educational 
as well as the recreational view- 
point, this book is highly recom- 
mended. 


DAVID, Eva K. Betz. Sheed and 
Ward, 64 University Place, New 
York 3, New York. $2.00. 

St. David of Wales is little 
known today. But 1,500 years ago 
he was born the son of a chief- 
tain, and he decided to become a 
monk — ending up by becoming 
a bishop, an abbot and a saint. 
The drawings, which are unusu- 
ally well done, carry the story 
along. 


LINDA, M. K._ Richardson. 
Sheed and Ward, 64 University 
Place, New York 3, New York. 
$2.00. 

Linda comes’ from Rosalinda, 
and Rosalinda was once called 
Rose of Lima. All the Lindas 
and Roses can learn about their 
Patron Saint in this charming 
book. 

Rose was somewhat of a rebel, 
and when her mother forced her 
to accept the attentions of her 
many male admirers, she just 
settled the matter by cutting off 
her hair. In those days nobody 
wore short hair, so Rose was 
thenceforth shunned and _ left 
alone with the Jesus whom alone 
she knew how to love. 

This story is told with a win- 
someness and charm _ seldom 
found in tales for children. 
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PREVIEW 
of the AUGUST issue 


Back in our April, 1960 issue, we published an article titled 
“Ten Major Faults of Husbands.” This proved to be quite 


‘}3@ a popular article, although we frankly suspect that more 


wives read it than husbands. Next month, the same author 
is going to list and discuss “Ten Major Faults of Wives” 
(maybe we can pull in a few more male readers). There 
are many wives who are guilty of none of the faults listed. 
However, no wife should miss the examination of conscience 
the listing offers. 


Next month we will also begin a new column “For 
Teenagers Only.” It will be conducted by Sister M. Dom- 
inic, R.G.S., a Good Shepherd Sister (the work of the Good 
=ens Sisters among delinquent teenage girls is describ- 
ed in the article “Juvenile Delinquents Can Be Helped” on 
page 42 of this issue). Sister Dominic is a member of the Amer- 
can Psychological Association, Clinical Division, and of the Rocky 
Mountain Psychological Association. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mont., thus gaining a wide ex- 
— with youth in various locations throughout the country. 

eenagers are invited to send questions to Sister Dominic in care 
of The Family Digest, Huntington, Ind. 


Millions have roared acclaim for Tom Harmon for football 
pone that placed him high among gridiron greats of all time. 
illions have stood in tribute to his feats of arms on two war 
fronts. More millions said prayers for his safety when he was 
lost in the jungles of South America and later missing behind 
enemy lines in China. Today Tom is a successful radio and tel- 
evision — announcer and he and his family live in Los An- 
eles. Next month you'll get a chance to meet Tom and his 
amily and learn a bit more about his exciting life in the article 
“The Home Where Harmony Scores.” 


These and many more interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Amazing New 
CATHOLIC 


Let us show you 
bow easily folks 


MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra We want to demonstrate to you how eas- 
money when you show cards as New, dif- ily thousands of people are making good 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 
actually 12 lovely new assortments of Our complete line has many other Christ- 
Robinson Catholic Christmas cards. Your mas boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift 
friends, neighbors and relatives can get Wrappings and Ribbons, Novelty Gift 


them all from you dt bargain prices! items, Stationery, Children’s Books and 
These beautiful assortments, exquisitely Name-imprinted Christmas cards. 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and full We'll send you sample assortments of 


color are rendered in the true reverent Robinson Christmas Cards ON APPROV- 
tradition of sacred art. The titles are AL and Free 47-card imprint album. Your 
Our Blessed Mother, Little Angels, Na- friends will thank you for “letting them 
tivity, Holy Family, Madonna, Blessed Na- in” on these wonderful bargains, and 
tivity, Golden Nativity, Regal Madonna, YOU make as much as $1.05 on each box 
Cathedral Classics, Blessed Catholic, ordered. Just mail the coupon below TO- 
Christmas Rose Legend and Catholic DAY! ROBINSON CARDS, Dept. 101, 
Classics. Clinton, Mass. 


ROBINSON CARDS 
Dept. 101, Clinton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS 


| 
AND 

Please rush Free imprint album, sample boxes on approval, 
ORGANIZATIONS money-making plans and how we can get a 100% pure linen 
This is a tested sure-fire fund- | 1961 Calendar Towel FREE. 


raising plan for you. Send us 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail our guide for 
groups, with sample kit on ap- 
proval. 


Address 


City State 
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